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U. S. Plans to Launch 
A MAN-MADE MOON 


(SEE PAGE 19) 





You can SEE why the point stays clean... 








See the point? 


That filler opening right in the tip means you'll never again 
need to stain your fingers when you fill your fountain pen. 


No more deep dunking that gets ink on the pen’s barrel and 
over the whole point. The ink that used to wipe off on you! 


Cleaner, quicker filling is only part of the pleasure you'll 
have with Sheaffer's new TIPdip pen. You'll be proud whea 
your friends admire it. And once you write with it you'll look 
forward to writing again and again. 

Whatever you write will be distinctively you. For you select 


the TIPdip point that suits exactly your writing style. And 
you'll have confidence and fun in expressing yourself on paper. 


Why not start this school year with pride and sheer writing 
pleasure? Try a Sheaffer's TIPdip pen at your dealer's counter. 
Compare its features, check the price. This pen is for you! 


SHEAFFERS 


NW 


W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company, Fort Madison, lowa, U.S.A. 
in Canada: Goderich, Ontario In Australia: Melbourne 
In Great Britain: Lendon 


SHEAFFER'S 
CADET 


$475 


SHEAFFER'S 
CRAFTSMAN 


$500 


COLORS: 
black, burgundy, grey, 
aqua, pastel green. 


Select the point you want to fit your writing 
style right while you're at your dealer's 
counter. There’s one made just for you! 
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WRITE IT 





don’t write: 


when you mean: 


These words sound alike, but the difference of just one letter 
could mean, perhaps, the difference between 
getting a bargain and getting a bath. 
A taste-bargain you'll go overboard for is the 5¢ bag of fresh 


salted PLANTERS PEANUTS. Two others, equally delicious, are 
the PLANTERS Jumbo Block Peanut Bar and PLANTERS Peanut Butter. 


Remember, when friendly MR. PEANUT is on the label, 
you know that flavor and nutrition are inside 


PLANTERS the werd 








CALLING ALL SENIORS! 


“I picked 
my own spot 
in the Army!” 


PFC. JOHN L. MILLER 
PRANKLIN, NEW YORK 
Graduate, Franklin Central School 


“You can, too— 





by choosing your training before enlistment! 


“Yes—and I speak from experience! Right now I'm 
an Army specialist in radio repair. I picked the course 
myself—and studied at an Army school. In fact, I've 
done so well that the Army’s now giving me a second 
course in television! So you see, I'm pretty well set! 
And it’s all because I entered the Army the right way... 
by reserving my training before enlistment. What's more, 


you can do the same / 


Over 100 courses ready and waiting! 


“The Army needs high school graduates to train at its 
technical schools. If you qualify, you can call your shots 
just like I did pick the training vou want. There are 
over 100 courses to choose from — aviation, engineering, 
communications, medicine, guided missiles, photog- 
raphy —aimost anything ycu’re interested in. And you 


couldn't ask for finer training or better equipment. 


Your training is guaranteed 
“No if’s, and’s, or but’s about it! The training you select 
is the training you'll get-- or you don’t enlist! You won't 
enter the Army until you get a wriften guarantee that a 
place in the class of your choice is reserved for you. 


That way you can’t lose! 


Apply before graduation 
“If you're a senior, you can reserve your Army schooling 
right now / Just see your Army recruiter, and choose the 
training you want...at no obligation! The course you 
pick will be waiting for you— signed, sealed and ready 
to be delivered on graduation. There’s no better way of 
picking your spot in the Army! So get the facts!” 


Opportunity begins with your nearest Army recruiter. See him today and get... 


CHOICE—not chance, in the ARMY! 





TLinids 
Wold Weel 


HAT rocket being launched on 

our cover won't actually take to 
the skies until 1957 or 1958. But 
World Week will keep you posted 
on the steps leading up to the 
launching—beginning with our story 
on page 19. 

Helping you keep up with the 
world is our job here at World Week. 
But you might want to catch up 
with the news first. Maybe you 
didn’t find time to read the papers 
every day while you were on vaca- 
tion this summer. That's why we've 
included a special section in this 
issue reviewing high spots in the 
summer's news (pages 8-10). 

Beginning with the next issue, our 
news section will tell you “what hap- 
pened last week.” We'll also explain 
what's behind some of the news 
stories 

This summer, the whole world 
turned its attention to divided Ger- 
many. A single news story couldn't 
begin to explain why Germany's 
future is so important to the world 

and to you. We've turned the spot- 
light on Germany on pages 12-17. 
This is World Week's unit. Each 
ssue of the magazine will contain a 
unit dealing with a major topic. 

As vou leaf through the magazine, 
ou'll find plenty of other interesting 
features teen-agers who 
help their schools and their towns, 
sports features, movie and radio col- 
“Ask Gay Head,” and cross- 
word puzzles. 

This is YOUR magazine. If you 
have any about World 
Week, or any gripes or suggestions, 
let us about it. “Sound off” 
by writing to “Sav What You 
Please,” World Week, 33 West 42nd 


Street, New York 36, N. Y 
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World Week | 


Editorial 
Platform 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES are published to promote the edu- 
cation for enlightened citizenship of students in the schools of 
the United States. 


We believe profoundly in, and strive to inspire fa.ch int 
.. the worth and dignity of the individual; 
.-+high moral and spiritual values; 


... the democratic way of life, with ite basic liberties and re- 
sponsibilities for all; 


..- the American system of constitutional, representative gov- 
ernment; ' 


..- free competitive enterprise and free labor working for 
abundant production; 


.+. cooperation and understanding among all peoples for the 
peace of the world. 


We are unalterably opposed to communism, fascism or any 
other system in which men become slaves of a master state. 


We aim to present the clearest explanation of current 
affairs, the best contemporary thought and creative expression, 
and the most helpful guidance for adjustment to life, adapted 
to the understanding and interests of youth. Good citizens 
honestly differ on important public questions and the young 
people of today need training under wise teachers to participate 
in solving these problems as the adult citizens of tomorrow. 
We therefore believe that all sides of these problems should 
be impartially discussed in the schools and in classroom maga- 
zines, with deep respect for facts and for logical thinking. 
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Nu inspects Liberty Bell on U.S. tour. 


SMILING VISITOR 


“THE SKY WON’! 
what if it does?” 

This lighthearted saying is 
repeated by Burma's smiling prime 
minister, U Nu. (The U is 
for “Mister.” ) 

Nu, who is 45. visited the U. § 
this summer, He spent most of his 
time getting acquainted with life in 
the U, S. 

Nu dropped by a 
stand and learned how to 
hot dog. He toured a Hollywood 
studio and operated a huge movie 
camera for a few minutes. And he 
picked up some pointers on batting 
during a visit to a baseball park 

He also took in tourist 
“sights” as the Empire State Build- 
ing and the Liberty Bell (see photo) 

Nu has been Burma's prime minis- 
ter ior seven years. His political 
career began when he was a univer- 
sity student. He led a student strike as 
a protest against the British who had 
ruled Burma for more than a cen- 
tury. 

For 12 years Nu worked to gain 
independence for Burma. In 1948, 
the British granted his country free- 
dom, Nu became the first prime min- 
ister. He’s held the job ever since 

He has faced many problems, 
especially in the early years. Rebel 
forces, including some under Com 
munist leadership, held large parts 
of Burma. Now peace has come to 
most of Burma. 

Religious life has a strong appeal 
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Newsmakers 4 


to Nu. He would like to retire and 
live as a hermit, as some Buddhists 
do. But every time he tries to step 
down, his supporters talk him into 
staying on as prime minister 

His country has remained on the 
sidelines during the cold war. It is 
not allied to the U. S. or to Russia. 

U Nu is trying to encourage 
friendly relations between the West 
and Red China. That was one of the 
reasons for his VU. S. visit. He tells 
the West that Chinese Communists 
are energetic and peace loving. At 
the same time he tells the Reds that 
Americans are a very generous and 
brave people.” 

But Nu’s own preference for de- 
mocracy has been clear for a long 
time. “Burma and America are in 
the same boat,” he said recently. 
We fight the same evils. Our two 
peoples share two fundamental goals 

t peaceful world and a democratic 
way of life.” 


FATHER’S FOOTSTEPS 
SIR MALCOLM CAMPBELL, an 


Englishman, was the “fastest man on 
water” until he died in 1949 

Sir Malcolm set a world speed re« 
ord in motor boat racing in 1939. He 
traveled in many countries, racing on 
land and water. And 
went, he always took his son Donald. 
Donald grew up loving speed 

One year after Sir Malcolm died, 
an American won the water speed 
crown away from Sir Malcolm and 


wherever he 


Donald Campbell (right) and his boat, 


England—and has held it ever since. 

Since then, Donald has dreamed 
of winning the title back for Eng- 
land. This July, Donald’s dream 
came true. 

His boat, “Bluebird,” whizzed over 
Lake Ullswater in England faster 
than any boat has ever gone before. 
Donald pushed his jet-powered boat 
to a speed of almost 216 miles an 
No man had ever raced over 
200 miles an hour on water and 
lived. Two men have died in at 
tempting to reach that speed. 

When a boat goes more than 200 
miles an hour, it seems to crash into 
a “water barrier.” This water barrier 
is caused by tremendous water and 
air pressures pushing against the 
boat. The faster the boat goes, the 
harder the pressures push. A boat 
vibrates and shakes so hard it may 
fall apart. Donald, 34, built his boat 
to stand up against the water barrier. 

On July 16, Donald was playing 
chess when his friends rushed in to 
tell him that weather conditions were 
ideal for a try at breaking the record 
Donald leaped into “Bluebird”—and 
made his first run at 215.08 miles an 
hour. During the run, an old back 
injury kept him in constant pain. On 
his second run, Donald averaged 
189.57 miles an hour. The official 
record is figured by averaging the 
speed of two runs. Donald’s record 
stands at 202.32 miles an hour. 

When Donald heard the news, he 
smiled and said quietly, “She ought 
to be able to go quite a bit faster.” 


hour 


the Bluebird VII 
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k Look at the News 





Ford Motor Company 


HOMEMADE ROBOT: Meet “Gismo, the Peaceful” 
(left in photo above). He's a robot made out of an oil 
drum, steel castings, and batteries. His creator is 14- 
year-old Sherwood Fuehrer (right), of Parkview Junior 
High School, Cranston, R. IL. The six-foot, 180-pound 
mechanical man cost only $15 to build. In the photo, 
Gismo and Sherwood are shown at the Ford Industrial 
Arts Show, where Sherwood won awards for building 
the robot. Gismo walks and talks. He even took over as 
master of ceremonies at the Industrial Arts Show. He 
waved his arms and spoke in a metallic, hollow-sound- 
ing voice (with the help of a tape recorder), As he 
spoke, his electric-light-bulb eyes flashed. Sherwood 
stayed at the controls to make sure the robot didn't 
blow a fuse. “When Gismo gets warmed up,” he ex 
plained, “He’s likely to go off the beam.” Sherwood's 
ambition is to go to the moon. But in the meantime 
he wants to become an electrical engineer. 


TEEN GIRLS IN THE SWIM: Three speedy teen 
agers starred in the Women’s National American Ath- 
letic Union swimming meet last month, Mary Gillett, 17, 
of Chevy Chase High, Bethesda, Md. (near Washing- 
ton, D. C.), broke a world’s record as she raced 400 
meters in 6:01.5 minutes. (A meter is a little more than 
a yard.) Carin Cone, 15, of Ridgewood, N. J., and 
Wanda Werner, 14, of Bethesda, Md., tied world records 
in the 50 and 100 meter swims. In Europe, another teen 
swimmer made headlines this summer. Marilyn Bell, 
17, of Toronto, Canada, swam the English Channel 
She’s the youngest person ever to do so 


1S THE COLD WAR THAWING? In later pages of 
this issue you'll read of several ways in which Russia 
and the West were getting more friendly this summer 
They shared some of their atomic secrets in a meeting 
in Switzerland last month, as you'll read in next week's 
issue. Even teen-agers helped the thaw along. Some 
U. S. teens paid a friendly call on Russia's U. N. dele 
gation and had a long chat on everything from world 
problems to comic books. 


ILL-WINDS: Is our weather changing? Until a couple 
of years ago hurricanes—big whirring storms with winds 
over 75 miles an hour—usually blew harmlessly out to 
sea or struck Florida or the Gulf of Mexico. But in 1954 
and again this year, hurricanes ripped inland along the 
North Atlantic states. One of them, “Hurricane Diane, 
unloaded over a foot of rain. Flood damage ran close to 
the billion-dollar mark 


KEEP YOUR EYES ON 
PORTUGAL-IN-INDIA: Britain, France, and Portugal 


used to have colonies in India. Now only Portugal is 
left. Portugal's chief colony, Goa, on India’s west coast 
is about the size of Rhode Island, Its people are clos« 
relatives of the people of India. India wants Portugal 
to give up Goa. Last month a group of Indians, un 
armed, marched into Goa. They aimed to attract the 
world’s attention td the dispute. Twenty-one of the 
Indians were killed by the Portuguese police. So far 
Portugal has refused to talk with India about getting out 
of Goa 


ENDQUOTE: How should a prisoner of war behave? 
During the Korean war, some American POW’s were 
talked—or tortured—into cooperating with the Commu 
nists. A few of these GI's are now on trial for their ac 
tions. Last month, the U. S. Government issued this 
code of conduct to guide American soldiers who be 
come POW’s in future wars: 

‘I. I am an American fighting man. I serve in the 
forces which guard my country and our way of life. I 
am prepared to give my life in their defense 

“II. I will never surrender of my own free will 

“IIL. If I am captured I will continue to resist by all 
means available. I will make every effort to escape and 
aid others to escape 

“IV. If I become a prisoner of war, | will keep faith 
with my fellow prisoners, I will give no information or 
take part in any action which might be harmful to my 
comrades .. , 

“V. When questioned, should I become a prisoner of 
war, | am bound to give only name, rank, service num 
ber and date of birth. I will evade answering further 
questions to the utmost of my ability. I will make no 
oral or written statements disloyal to my country and 
its allies. ... 

“VI. I will trust in God and in the United States of 
America 





lt Was a 
BUSY SUMMER 


Headline Stories from the Summer's News— 
How Many Do YOU Know? 
(Answers on p. 10) 


Why did this visitor from abroad attract se 
much attention while inspecting lowa farms? 


What famous old U. &. warship 
made her final voyage in August? 


eer , 
3 Violence again broke out in what part of France’s world-wide empire? 








4 Why are the three men facing 
the M.P. in trouble after return- 
ing to the U.S. from Red China? 


5 Why was this church in Argentina wrecked? 


They 
Made 


Headlines 


Can you tell what part 
each played in the news? 


7 Jacqueline Auriol 


de 


8 Antonio Segni Joe Di Maggio 


a 


ae ait Ginte Wes 10 Marion Folsom 1 1 Wilber Brucker 12 ionald Quarles 
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Here are the news events which made it 


A Busy Summer 


(See pages 8 and 9) 


How many did you know before you turned the page? 


1. RUSSIAN VISITORS 


Communist Russia hasn't encour- 
aged her citizens to visit the U.S. in 
recent years. And few U.S. citizens 
have been allowed to enter Russia. 

There was a big change this sum 
mer. An lowa newspaper suggested 
that Russians might benefit by study- 
ing U.S. farming methods. Russia's 
government agreed. “The Commu- 
nists picked 12 farm experts and sent 
them over for a five week tour of the 
Midwest, beginning in lowa. And 
Russia invited 12 U.S. farmers to 
visit Russia. 

The visiting Russians (including 
the one in photo eating watermelon) 
asked thousands of questions about 
U.S. farming methods. The Ameri- 
cans visiting Russia offered Russian 
farmers many suggestions for im 
provements. > 

The exchange of farm visitors was 
considered one sign that the Com 
munists might be ready for friendlier 
relations with the free world (see 
pages 16-17). 


2. HOME PORT 


The frigate Constellation is Uncle 
Sam’s oldest warship. It was 
launched in 1797 in Baltimore. In re- 
cent years the Navy has talked about 
scrapping the Constellation and 
other old warships. But some citizens 
of Baltimore offered to take over the 
ancient frigate and maintain it as a 
permanent historical exhibit. This 
summer the Constellation made her 
last voyage—from the Boston naval 
shipyard to Baltimore 


3. TROUBLE IN AFRICA 


France controls three regions in 
North Africa—Tunisia, Morocco, and 
Algeria. Many of the people in these 
regions are Arabs, For years the 
Arabs have been demanding the 
right to govern themselves 

Trouble broke out this summers 
in French Morocco. Bombs were 
tossed, fires set (see photo), and 


riots broke out. The Arabs hoped this 
violence would drive the French out 
of Morocco altogether. 

France hopes to hold on to North 
Africa by giving the Arabs more self- 
rule. This summer France did give 
the Tunisians a new constitution 
which allows them more of a voice in 
governing themselves. 


4. TURNCOATS RETURN 


Thousands of U.S. servicemen were 
captured by the Communists during 
the Korean War. Whenthe war ended, 
most of these prisoners-of-war were 
eager to return to the U.S. But 21 
said they wanted to stay in Red China. 

This summer three of these “turn- 
changed their minds. They 
said they wanted to go home. Red 
China let them leave China 

The three were arrested by the 
Army as soon as they reached the 
U.S. (see photo). The Army charged 
that the three men had: (1) encour- 
aged an officer to desert; (2) told the 
Reds about fellow American pris- 
oners who were planning to escape; 
and (3) broadcast lies about the U.S. 

Che turncoats face life imprison- 
ment—or death—if found guilty 


coats’ 


5. REVOLT IN ARGENTINA 


Argentina's dictator-president Juan 
D. Peron was the target of a revolt 
this summer. 

Peron has been involved in a dis- 
pute with Argentina’s Roman Cath- 
olic Church. He afrested a number of 
imposed heavy taxes on 
church property, and halted the 
teaching of religion in schools 

In June a group of navy and air 
force officers, outraged by Peron’s 
treatment of the church, led an up- 
rising against him. But the army 
stood by Peron and stamped out the 
Later, some of Peron’s fol- 
lowers struck back by damaging 
churches (see photo). 

After the shooting ended, Peron 
said he did not intend to interfere 
with the Church. He also promised 


priests, 


revolt. 


the people of Argentina a more.dem- 
ocratic government. (Coming: Unit 
on Argentina in October 13 issue of 
World Week.) 


6. ELEVEN COME HOME 


For 32 months, Red China held 
11 U.S. airmen as prisoners. The men 
were captured by the Communists 
during the Korean War. The U.S. 
has asked for their release many 
times in recent months, 

Last month Red China suddenly 
freed the 11 airmen. This step was 
announced just as the U.S. and Red 
China sat down at Geneva to talk 
over various disputes (see page 17). 


7. SPEED QUEEN 


Jacqueline Auriol claims that she 
broke the world speed record for 
women on July 1. Mme. Auriol, who 
is French, flew just over 715 miles an 
hour. The record (679 miles an hour) 
was set by Jacqueline Cochrane, of 


the U.S., in 1953. 


8. ITALY’S NEW PREMIER 


Antonio Segni, 64, became Italy’s 
seventh premier (prime minister) 
since the end of World War II. He is 
a member of Italy's Christian Demo- 
cratic party. 


9. HONOR FOR JOE 


Joe Di Maggio was one of six base- 
ball players received into baseball's 
Hall of Fame at Cooperstown, N.Y., 
this summer. 


10. JOINS CABINET 


Marion Folsom, 61, is the new Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. President Eisenhower se- 
lected him as successor to Mrs. 
Oveta Culp Hobby, who resigned 
this summer. 


11, 12. NEW SECRETARIES 


The President also filled two jobs 
ranking just below the Cabinet. 
Wilber Brucker (11) became the new 
Secretary of the Army. He succeeds 
Robert T. Stevens, who resigned. 
Donald Quarles (12) is the new Sec- 
retary of the Air Force. He takes the 
place of Harold E. Talbott, who re- 
signed because of conflicts over his 
business connections 





The Congressional Scoreboard 


What's the score in Congress? In August the 84th Con- 
gress ended its first session and adjourned until January 
3, 1956. Here’s the record of the session's achievements: 


of 


Draft Will Continue 

Congress voted to extend the draft 
for four more years. Men between 
the ages of 18% and 26 can be called 


for two years of military service. 


New Reserve Program Set Up 
Congress established a new Armed 
Forces Reserve Program. Next week, 
World Week will bring you com- 
plete details of this program. 


Free Hand in Formosa 

Early in the session, the Senate gave 
the President a free hand to defend 
Formosa (stronghold of Nationalist 
China) and nearby islands. Red 
China had made a number of threats 
to invade Formosa. 


Reciprocal Trade Act Extended 
For 21 years, the U.S. has been tell- 
ing other countries: “If you lower 


vour tariffs on U.S.-made_ goods, 


we'll lower our tariffs on goods we 
import from you.” Congress voted 
to continue this program for three 
more years 


Minimum Wage is Boosted 

Congress increased the Federal 
minimum wage from 75 cents to $1 
an hour. This means that no worker 
in a job connected with interstate 
commerce can be paid less than $1 


an hour. About 2,000,000 people are 
expected to get raises under this 
law. (Another 24,000,000 employed 
in interstate commerce already earn 
$1 an hour or more.) 


Help for Other Countries 

Congress voted $2,700,000,000 for 
aid to foreign countries. That was 
about $563,000,000 less than Presi- 
dent Eisenhower had requested, 
Asia will get over half of Uncle 
Sam’s foreign aid 


Congressmen Get a Pay Raise 
Congress approved a 50 per cent 
pay raise for members of Congress 
Each Congressman will now get 
$22,500 a year. Also increased were 
the salaries of Federal judges and 
U.S. attorneys 


A1> - 
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U.S. Soldiers Get a Raise 
To encourage more men to make 
the armed forces their career, Con- 


gress voted a pay raise averaging 6.7 
per cent for our servicemen. 


Federal Employees Get a Raise 

A million of Uncle Sam’s employees 
will get a pay raise of about 7% per 
cent. The average raise will be about 
$325 a year. 


Low Rent Housing for 45,000 
Congress approved the building of 
low-rent public housing for 45,000 
low-income familics during the 
coming year. 


Salk Polio Vaccine 

Congress set aside $30,000,000 to 
help the states provide free polio 
vaccine, chiefly for needy youngsters 


between the ages of 5 and 9. (This is 
the age group most likely to come 
down with polio.) 


Austria Free Again 

The Senate ratified (approved) a 
treaty which makes Austria a free 
country for the first time in 17 years 
(See next week's World Week for 
unit on “Austria: The Iron Curtain 
Moves Back.”) 


a 
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Freedom and an Army for Germany 
The Senate approved treaties which 
made Germany an independent na 
tion again and also gave it the right 
to rearm as a member of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. (For 
more about Germany, see pages 12- 
17 of this issue.) 


New Air Force Academy 

Congress granted $20,000,000 to 
start construction of a new Air Force 
Academy at Colorado Springs, Colo- 
rado. (See next week's World Week 
for a story about a cadet at this 
“West Point of the Air.”) 


Money Going Out 

Congress appreved spending of 
$62,400,000,000 for the coming year. 
That's almost $400 for every man, 
woman, and child in the country. 
About $32,000,000,000 will be used 
for national defense 
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e@ Whi is Germany a divided country: 

How did West Germany—after being 
wrecked in World War Il—rise to be- 
come the world’s fourth ranking indus 
trial nation today? 

Why are U. S. troops still in Germany 
10 years after World War II? 

Why is Germany one of the toughest 
problems of peace? 

You'll find answers to these questions 
in our unit on Germany, which begins 
with the maps on this page. On next page 
is a summary of Germany’s history, and 
page 14 tells you about her wealth and 
economic power. On page 15 you'll meet 
a German teen-ager. Pages 16-17 describe 
this summer's “Big Four” meeting, and 
what it may mean for Germany. Then 
relax with the German crossword puzzle 


on page 18! 





The Making of 


Modern Germany 


‘ERMANS think it’s pointless to 

F get something by sweat when 
they can win it by blood.” 

\ historian named Tacitus wrote 
those words 1,900 years ago. The 
Germans have kept their reputation 
as fighters in the centuries since 

4 great warrior named Charle- 
magne first welded Germany to- 
gether. He conquered most of west- 
ern Europe, including Germany. In 
800 A. D. Charlemagne had himself 
crowned Holy Roman Emperor. He 
claimed to be reviving the old Ro- 
man Empire. (The word “Holy” was 
added because he was a Christian. ) 

After many ups and downs, the 
Holy Roman Emperors lost their 
power over Germany. By the 1500's, 
Germany was broken into many 
small, weak countries. 

In 1805 Napoleon, the French Em- 
peror, conquered most of the Ger- 
man states. This defeat made many 
Germans eager to build a strong, 
united German nation. 

Prussia was the strongest and most 
warlike of the German states. A Prus- 
sian prime minister named Otto von 
Bismarck made it his lifework to 
unite Germany under one govern- 
ment. In 1871, Bismarck’s dream was 
realized. King Wilhelm I of Prussia 
was crowned the first Kaiser (Em- 
peror) of Germany. 

In 1914 World War I began. The 
Germans lost the war, drove Kaiser 
Wilhelm II into exile, and set up a 
republic 

The republic struggled with many 
problems. Millions of Germans were 
jobless and hungry. 

A small group of discontented 
Germans founded the Nazi party 
The Nazis promised to bring back 
good times and make Germany pow- 
erful again. Their leader, “Adolf 
Hitler, became Germany's dictator. 

In 1939 Hitler touched off World 
War II by invading Poland. At first 
his forces won many victories. But 
then armies of the U. S., Russia, and 
Britain closed in on Germany. Allied 
bombers pounded Germany’s cities 
to dust and rubble. 

After defeat in that war, it seemed 
that Germany was finished as a great 
power. But through sweat—not blood 
—Germany has now become a mighty 
nation again (see page 14). 


| 1. In 800 A.D., Emperor Charlemagne (left) became the first Holy Roman Em- 


peror. His empire included present-day Germany and regions south and west, 
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Germany Produces the Goods 


6 besa years ago, defeated Cer 
many’s cities Jay in ruins 

A third of her factories had been 
destroyed during World War I 
(1939-1945). Most of her other fac- 
tories were closed. Trains had 
stopped running. Few stores were 
open—and those few had little to 
sell, Millions of Germans 
certain where their next meal was 
coming from, 

Today West 
nearly three fourths of the ( 
live) has made an amazing “come 
hack.” New factories are turning out 
aun endless stream of 
chemicals, automobiles, and textiles 
Most able-bodied Germans are work 
ing 48 hours a week. And West Ger 
many has even found jobs for hun 


wert itl 


Germany vhere 


rCTINANS 


nacninery 














dreds of thousands of refugees pour- 
ing in from, East Germany and other 
Communist-run countries 

West Germany not only provides 
goods for her own 49,000,000 peo- 
ple. She produces more goods than 
any other country except the U. S 
Russia and Britain. She also ranks 
third among the world’s nations as 
an exporter. Only the VU. S. and 
Britain sell more to other lands 

WHAT'S BEHIND IT? Busy fac 
tories and many customers are the 
keys to West Germany's new pros- 
perity. They have the 
keys to Germany's prosperity during 
most of the years since the country 
vas united back in 1871 (see page 
13) 


Cermany was able to start turning 


also been 
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out goods quickly after the heavy 
blows suffered during the war be- 
cause: 

|. Germany is rich in resources. 
She has great deposits of coal (espe- 
cially in the Ruhr). She has some 
iron, and gets more from Lorraine, 
just across the border in France, Ger- 
many also has copper, silver, lead, 


zine, and nickel. 


2. Germany is rich in skills. 
Many German families specialize in 
one trade for generations. Fathers 
pass on their skills to their Sons. The 
well-trained German workers turn 
out finely-made tools, cameras, op 
tical glass, machines, and other prod 


ucts 


}. Germany had a helping hand. 
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Since World War I, the U. S. has 
poured about 3% billion dollars into 
West Germany. This money, plus 
plenty of hard work by the Germans 
themselves, speeded the country’s 
recovery from war destruction. 


4. German goods are in demand. 
Before World War Il, Germany had 
won a world-wide reputation as a 
producer of carefully-made goods. 
In the years.since the war ended 
Germany has proved that she can 
till turn out fine products. And Ger- 
nany has also shown great skill in 
‘elling the goods she makes. German 
manufacturers have managed to at- 
tract customers away from some 
British and U. S. manufacturers. In 
recent years the Germans have con- 
centrated on finding new buyers for 
products in Latin American 
countries 

Germany is a lucky country both as 
1 producer and as a seller. 


NO BARRIERS: Much of north- 
ern Germany is a broad, flat plain, 
This has made it easier for Germany 
to build a modern system of express 
highways crisscrossing the country. 
These highways carry raw materials 
to factories and finished materialseto 
market ’ 

WATER NETWORK: Germany 
is a land of many rivers—and most 
of them are used for carrying goods. 
The Rhine flows northward into the 
Netherlands and empties into the 
North Sea. And the Danube trans- 
ports German-made goods eastward 
into Austria. 


_ 

CUSTOMERS IN EASY REACH: 
Just across Germany's borders are 
hundreds of millions of people who 
are “in the market” for many Ger- 
man products. While the U. S. has 
to ship goods across an ocean to 
Germany can deliver hers 
truck, freighter, or barge. 


North Sea 


seaports 


their 


Europe 
by train 


the 
great 


SEAPORTS: On 
t Germany 
hich never freeze up. From these 


has 


ports Germany's goods can be deliv 
to other customers in all parts 

f the world 
Other countries also enjoy many 
of these advantages. Why has Ger 
any managed to pull ahead as a 
producer and seller? Her neighbors 
iwree on the answer to that. The 
Germans work and work and work. 


. 


Unusual words in this issue ore defined ond 
pronounced on page 1f 





I Live in 


Germany 


By ARNO MEHLING 


LIVE in one of Germany’s richest 

farming areas. 

It’s called Bavaria 
of southern Germany. My 
in Veitshochheim, a town 
was founded in the 12th century 
Many of its 5,000 people are farmers 
( Fifteen acres is the average size of 
our farms in Germany—only about a 
tenth as large as your farms in the 
U. S.) 

There are no large industries in 
Veitshochheim at all. During the 
day the town is almost deserted be 
cause the people are either out on 
their farms or working in the nearby 
city of Wurzburg. 

I live in a small two-story brick 
house with my father, mother, two 
sisters and a brother. 

I have always enjoyed watching 
the boats sail along the Main River 
in Wurzburg. These boats bring coal 
from the Ruhr Valley, the biggest 
coal center in Europe. 


THE DAILY ROUTINE 


My day usually begins at 6 A.M. 
My brother and I eat breakfast and 
do a few chores around the house 
Then we're off for school. Wurzburg 
is only two miles away and it takes 


and is a part 
home is 
which 


us just ten minutes to get to school 
there by train. We have to be there 
by 8 A.M. We study algebra, geome 
try, Latin, English, French, biology 
geology, painting, music and Ger 
man 

I come back home at | P. M 
immediately start to do my 
work. My brother and I spend at 


home 


and 


home 


day on 


American 


hours a 


heard that 


least three 
work. I have 
students say they can pass without 
studying outside of class. That's im 
possible in Germany 

At the end of each term, we take 


written exams six hours a day for a 
week, and then take oral exams six 
hours daily for week, To 
pass such a tough test, we study for 


anothe 


weeks, 

After we finish studying 
generally an hour left before dinner 
That's the time | spend on my hobby 
I collect fossils—old shells and lumps 
of wood turned to stone 

In the evening after dinner, I help 
my mother in the house and in the 
garden. Later on, if I have time be 
fore going to bed, I play ball with 
my friends. We call it football but 
it's the game U. S. students call 
soccer. It's the most popular sport in 


Germany 


there is 


THE OLD DAYS 


My father comes home from work 
every evening at 5:30. He works in 
a printing shop in Wurzburg, repair 
the old 


ing printing machines. In 
learned 


days, most German boys 
trades by being apprentices. If yous 
father you would 


work in his shop as 


was a carpenter 
an apprentice 
until you had the trade 
Then you could start a shop of your 
worked with 

father 


young people iti 


lear ned 


Usually, sons 

their fathers until the 
But today, all the 
my town go to work in the factories 
United States 
this summer with over 400 other stu 
We were brought here by the 
Field Service to live and 
study for a in the U. S. I am 
going to 


Cali 


owl 
died 


I came over to the 


dents 
American 
yea! 
going to spend this veal 
high school in Los Angeles 
fornia 

I am lucky to have the chance to 
meet Americans and live with them 
I believe that with the help of Amer 
ica, Germany will be united and a 


lied to the West 
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Wide World 


The Big Four are shown in a relaxed moment at Geneva. From left to right are: Premier Nikolai Bulganin of the U.S.S.R.; Presi- 
dent Dwight D. Eisenhower of the U.S.A.; Premier Edgar Faure of France; and Prime Minister Anthony Eden of Great Britain. 


Meeting at the Summit 


OW can Germany's two halves 
be joined together without start 

ing a shooting war? That has been 
one of Europe’s major problems ever 
since World War II ended in 1945 

Leaders of four countries (U. S$ 
Britain, France, and Russia) are now 
trying to find a solution to the puzzle 
of divided Germany. In July the 
leaders of these “Big Four nations” 
met at Geneva, Switzerland. They 
agreed that it was important for 
world peace to make Germany one 
country again. 

Ten years had passed since leaders 
of the U. S., Britain, and Russia met 
‘at Potsdam, Germany. There they 
settled on a plan for defeated Ger 
many, The plan was to remain in 
effect only until a final peace treaty 
was drawn up. That treaty 
still hasn't been made! So the Pots 
dam plan is still in operation 

At Potsdam the victors decided to 
cut Germany into picc 

A small piece of East Prussia went 
to Russia, 

A large piece of eastern Germany 
went to Communist Poland 

A large slab in the East ( see page 
12) became the Russian Occupied 
Zone. The Russians set up a commu- 
nist government there, under their 
control, This part is called East Ger- 
many. 

The largest limp of all was West 


pt ict 


Germany. At first this was 
divided into three occupation zones 

American, British, and French. In 
1949 the occupying powers set up a 
single, democratic government over 
all West Germany. In May, 1955 
this “German Federal Republic” 
(West Germany ) became fully inde- 


pendent 


part 


GERMANY: 1955 

Today West Germany is 
with the United States 
other democratic countries. This alli- 
ance for defense is called NATO— 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza 
tion. American, British, and French 
troops are stationed in West Ger 
many. They are part of NATO's de- 


allied 


and many 


fenses against possible aggression by 
the communist countries, headed by 
Soviet Russia. West ( 


building an army as part of NATO's 


yCrmany 1S 


fore cs 
East Germany is occupied by Rus- 
It already has an army 


Russian 


sian troops 
Its government is 
East Germany belongs to an 
ountries 


under 
control 
alliance of Communist « 
called the “Warsaw bloc,” formed by 
a treaty signed at Warsaw. Poland. 


in 1955 


FACE TO FACE & MAKING FACES 
NATO and the Warsaw bloc face 
each other across the Lron Curtain. 


This is the name given to the frontier 
that separates the Communist coun- 
tries from the democratic ones. It 
stretches across Europe from the 
Baltic Sea to the Black Sea (see map 
page 12). 

The most dangerous part of th« 
Iron Curtain is the part in Europe's 
northern plain. This would be one of 
the likeliest places for a war to start 
If one side attacked the other, its 
troops and tanks could move over 
flat country. North Germany is lo 
cated on this northern plain. And the 
fron Curtain which divides Europe 
also divides Germany 


CAN GERMANY BE UNITED? 


Why not put Germany back to 
gether again? Wouldn't it help to 
end the “cold war’—the war of words 
and threats between the free world 
and the Communist world? Why 
haven't the big nations that defeated 
Germany got together to work out a 
peace treaty? Why is Germany still 
divided? 

The main reason for divided Ger 
many is that the communist nations 
and the democratic nations distrust 
each other. The two most powerful 
countries of all—the United States 
and Russia—are the leaders of the 
two sides in the cold war. 


Unusual words in this issue are defined and 
pronounced on page 18. 





Unit on Germany 
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GERMANY AND THE COLD.WAR 

The cold war has made it impos- 
sible for the U. S. and Russia to 
agree on a plan for uniting Germany. 
And divided Germany has become a 
danger to world peace. Both sides 
have built up powerful armies and 
air bases along the [ron Curtain. 

The Germans want their country 
reunited. And in recent years they 
have demanded—and received —more 
of a voice in determining their own 
future. 

Will they start “bargaining” with 
the U. S. and Russia, siding with the 
one which offers the earliest promise 
of a united Germany? If so, the Ger- 
mans have plenty to bargain with. 
The country’s highly skilled workers, 
valuable resources, and huge facto- 
ries (see pp. 14-15) would add great 
strength to either side in the cold 
war 

The U. S. would like to see all 
Germans (in East and West Ger- 
many ) vote to choose an all-German 
government. The East Germans, 


most observers agree, would vote to 


join West Germany and throw out 
their present Communist rulers 

Just as the United States would 
like to have a free, united Germany 
as an ally, the Soviet Union would 
like to get all Germany into the 
Communist camp 


But suppose Germany were not on 
anybody's side? Suppose she were 
neutral? What then? The United 
States fears that Russia might one 
day take over a neutral Germany and 
turn it into a communist Germany. 
Also, the U. S. wants German troops 
to help protect the free world. 

Suddenly, in the spring of 1955, 
the cold war began to thaw a little. 
The Russians began to talk more 
politely and reasonably. Why this 
quick-change act, after ten years of 
insults and threats? 

Nobody really knows the answer. 
Some say the new Russian smile is a 
phoney. They say the Russians are 
trying to throw the West off its 
guard. If the Russians can get NATO 
to let its defenses down, the Russian 
armies may be able to roll over 
Western Europe. 

Others say that the Russian smile 
may be genuine. They say that Rus- 
sia’s present leaders are growing 
more sensible. They seem ready to 
talk. They seem really to want peace 
These people say that Russia has 
been changing since dictator Stalin 
died in 1953. Stalin was tough and 
ruthless. His word was law. But now 
Russia seems to be ruled by a com- 
mittee. No one man is top dog. And 
the committee seems much friendlier 
to the West than Stalin ever was 


Philadeiphia Evening Bulletin 


Was the Geneva meeting a turning point in the world’s history? 





had | 


Has Russia merely changed from “ne 
with a scowl to “no” with a smile? 


THE BIG FOUR AT GENEVA 

To the Western leaders this seemed 
a good time to get together with the 
Russians. In May, 1955, the U. § 
Britain, and France invited the 
Russians to a top-level meeting at 
Geneva, Switzerland. The Russians 
accepted. This was the first time the 
highest ranking officers of the fow 
governments had met 

Four national leaders 
Geneva in July: President Eisen 
hower of the United States; Prime 
Minister Eden of Great Britain; Pre 
mier Faure of France; and Premier 
Bulganin of the Soviet Union. Their 
foreign ministers were also there 

The world heaved a sigh Of relief 
when the Geneva meeting was an 
nounced, At last a little light might 
break through the clouds of the cold 
war. But President Eisenhower made 
it clear before going to Geneva that 
the conference was never intended 
to settle any big problems once and 
for all. It was to be the first of a 
series of talks. 


met at 


ADENAUER LISTENS IN 


When the Big Four leaders came 
to Geneva, Germany's Chancellor 
(prime minister) Adenauer was va 
cationing only 80 miles away in 
Switzerland. From here he could 
“listen in” to the Geneva talks. Mean 


(Continued on page 35 
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Germany Crossword Puzzle 


STUDENTS are invited te 
submit original cross. 
word purzies for publi- 
tation in Scholasti« 


Mageatines, tach atte 
should be built oro 


around 


one subject, which may 








Address: | Puzzle 23 





Answers this week 26 





issue in your edition 29 130 1) 


. Paid (abbr.). l 


. One of Europe's great coal re 


gions, 


. Famous German composer 

. Mineral deposit 

. Town in northwest Germany 5 
. Inventor of the electric light 


(first two initials ) 


» One of Germany's most impor 6 


tant resources. 


. Elevated train (abbr 


16, Insane. 7 
18. Steal, 
19. Prefix meaning good s 
20, One of the German states 1] 
21. One of the barbershop four 
28. Capital of West Germany 12 
24. One of Germany's major farm 14 
crops. 17 
26. Prefix. *19 
27. —_. _.. Big, novel by Edna Fer 
ber. 
29. Nickname for Hitler's National 22 
Socialist German Workers’ Party 4 
32. To sum up. 25 


. West Germany's chancello: 




















Looking Them Over 28 


Traveler: “What is this on the reg 
ister?” 29 
Clerk: “A bug, sir.” 1) 


Traveler (laying down the pen) a | 
don't mind if you have bugs in this 3] 
hotel, but when they come out to see 
which room you take—that’s too much!” , 


Texas Weetern EF) Burre 
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Site of Napoleon's famous vic- 
tory over Prussia 

Spanish word for fort 

German painter, famous for his 
engravings 

This keeps you warm in the win- 
chief 


ter (one of Germanys 


minerals ) 

Che Re- 

public—Germany’s first republic 
1918-1933 ) 

One of this country’s neighbors 

is the Netherlands 

Not sufficient (abbr. ) 

“Neither rain 

dead of night 

Ancient German tribe 

Negative 

Army Regulations ( abbr.) 

German river which flows 

Czechoslovakia to the 

Sea 


sleet nor 


trom 
North 


Top of Old Smoky 
Famous German river 
‘The voice is Jacob's voice, but 
the hands are the hands of 

( Genesis ) 

River which divides East Ger 
many from Poland 
North America (abbr.). 
You have to pay to put this in 


“a newspaper (abbr.). 


Striped animal (first two let- 
ters ). 
Doctor (abbr. ) 


Words at Work 


Words defined and pronounced 
here appear in articles in this issue. 


protectorate (p. 12)—A country which 
is “under the protection” of a more 
powerful country. Usually the protec- 
torate’s government must take orders 
from the other country 

bloc (p. 12)—A group which has 
united for a common purpose; as used 
in the article, a group of countries 
which are allies or cooperate closely 

prime minister (p. 13)—The chief 
official in a country with a parliamen 
tary system of government. This means 
a government in which a parliament 
makes the Jaws and chooses the head of 
the executive branch of the govern 
ment. He holds office only so long as 
the majority of the parliament supports 
him. If his proposals are defeated by 
the parliament, the prime minister must 
In France this official is called 


resign 





premier 

cold war (p. 16)—The rivalry be 
tween the free world and the Commu 
nist nations 

Iron Curtain (p. 17) 
which the Communist countries have 
set up to restrict travel, trade, and com 
munication between their peoples and 
those in Western countries. 

potash (p. 15)—The metal pota 
sium in combination with certain other 
chemicals. Potash is used in the making 


The obstacles 


of fertilizers. 
fundamental (p. 6)—Basic; absolutely 
necessa’ry 
satellite (p. 19)—A body in space 
vhich revolves around a larger body in 
space, and is held by the gravity of the 
larger body 
disintegrate 
fantastic (p. 19) 


(p. 19)—To fall to pieces 
~— Unreal; wildly 
imaginary 

reciprocal (p. 11)—Mutual; refers to 
the exchanging of one thing for another 


Say it Right! 


Nu (p. 6)—noo (rhymes with “too 

Juan Peron (p. 10)—hwahn peh-RON 
(rhymes with “tone” ) 

Quarles (p. 10)—Pronounce same as 
‘quarrels”—a dispute 

Segni (p. 10)—-SEHN-yee 

Charlemagne (p. 13)—SHAHR-leh 
mane 

Nazi (p. 13)—NAH-tsee 

Kaiser (p. 13)—KI-zer; i as in “mine 
e as in “maker.” 

Wurzburg (p. 15)—VERTS-boork 

centrifugal (p. 19)—sehn-TRIHF-u- 
gal; u as in “unite”; a as in “at.” 

Molotow (p. 20)—MO-luh-tof; first o 
as in “orb”; second o as in “odd.” 

Bulganin (p. 16)—bool-gah-neen 

bailiff (p. 23)—BAYL-ihf. 

Faure (p. 16)—Pronounced like “four.” 

Dulles (p. 20)—DULL-ehs 
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Our Man-Made Moon 


(7ITHIN three years man will be 

reaching out into space. 

By 1958 the United States plans 
to shoot .a man-made “moon” about 
250 miles into the air (see front 
over). It will be a small moon, just 
about the size of a basketball. And 
there won't be anyone on it. But 
from its brief around the 
earth we may learn many new facts 
This new knowledge 


journey 


about space 


vill speed the day when humans 


will travel from the earth to the 
noon und beyond. 

The Bird! That’s what 

il] this new “moon” (or satellite). 
The Bird will probably weigh about 
one hundred pounds. It may be 
crammed full of instruments which 
will record weather conditions and 
add to our knowledge of the earth's 
atmosphere. The Bird may also 
carrry a radio transmitter. All na- 
tions would be invited to “tune in” 
on the satellite’s broadcasts 

How will the satellite be launched 
into space? 

Our front cover shows one way 
this may be done. Many scientists 
favor the use of a three-stage rocket 
such as the one we show. If the U. S. 
does decide to use this kind of rocket 
as a launching device, here is how 
it will work 


THE BIRD TAKES OFF 


First Stage: The rocket wil! shoot 
ibout 60 miles straight up. Then the 
tail part will burn out and fall off 
This sets off the 

Second Stage: The middle part of 
the rocket will make it soar an addi 
tional 200 into spece. 
Then this middle section will drop 

This sets off the 
Third Stage: The front part will 
e Bird into space—and the new 


scientists 


miles or so 


on W il] be laune hed 

The free-flying Bird will shoot 
nd the earth at a speed close to 

000 That's fast 

earth in 90 


hour. 
the 


miles an 
th to circle 
jutes 
The Bird will go around and 
ind the earth for a few days, or 
ibly for a few weeks. What will 
keep it up there? Why won't it fall 
back to earth (the way a bullet does 
when shot into the air)? 


Centrifugal force will keep it from 
falling back down to earth, as long 
as the Bird keeps going at the same 
high speed. You've run into “centri- 
fugal force” before, even if you 
didn’t know the name for it. You've 


undoubtedly tied a ball to the end of 


a string and then started it swinging 
in a circle. As long as it keeps swing- 
ing rapidly, it doesn’t fall toward the 
earth. “Centrifugal force” keeps it 
from falling 

On the other hand, gravity will 
keep the Bird from shooting farther 
and farther out into space. Gravity 
is the force that holds you on the 
earth. If you throw an apple in 
the air, gravity makes it fall down 
instead of up. Scientifically, gravity 
is described as the attraction all 
bodies have for one another. 

So gravity will try to pull the Bird 
back to earth. Centrifugal force will 
try to pull it farther away from the 
earth in a spiral path. At the point 
in space where the pulls of gravity 
and centrifugal are about 
equal, the bird will just keep going 
around and around at about the 
same distance from earth. 

The Bird's flight will bring us 
new understanding of the earth’s at 
mosphere. We'll need to know much 
more about that atmosphere before 
successful space flights van be car 
ried out. The higher up into space 
you go, the thinner the air becomes 
That's why some people have trou 


force 


ble breathing when they get high 
up into the mountains. That's why 
pilots have to use oxygen masks at 
There isnt 
enough air to breathe. The atmos 
phere is too “thin.” And that’s why 
the Bird can travel at such a fantas 
the air is 


extremely high altitudes 


tic speed. Friction with 
what slows down our present low 
flying planes 

Scientists know that 
they won't be able to get the Bird 
high enough to escape this air fric 
Air particles will grad 
the Bird down. As it 


gravity will “outpull 


howe Vel 


tion entirely 
ually slow 
slows down 
centrifugal force. The Bird will come 
closer to the the air 
gets thicker. Great heat is « reated by 
friction with the air. This will finally 
set the Bird on fire. It will burn up 
before it ever reaches the grourid 
That will be the end of our first 
man-made “moon.” But it may be 
the beginning of the conquest of 
Scientists expect to 
enough the Bird 
burns up to help them build more 
will be 


earth, where 


space learn 
from before it 


successful moons. These 
launched and returned to earth with 
out disintegrating. By 1970 man him 
self may make his first flight into 
outer space. That's what scientists 
predicted last month at a meeting 
Denmark. This i: 
As one of oul 


“You 


crawl in space before you fly 


in Copenhagen 
just the beginning 


remarked want to 


scientists 


Veramount Pileteres 


The Future? Space men launch family ‘space car’ from satellite to take a drive 








WAS sitting (with nearly 900 

other reporters and writers ) in the 
press section of San Francisco's War 
Memorial Opera House. Overhead 
gleamed the thousands of lights of 
an enormous chandelier 

“If that thing ever fell,” whispered 
the man beside me, “most of the 
world’s diplomats would be wiped 
out!” 

And that’s a fact. In the auditorium 
were the foreign ministers of 38 na 
tions, and over 200 other delegates 
from all the 60 member-nations of 
the U.N. 


“TO A BETTER TOMORROW” 


They had come for the 10th “birth 
day” of the United Nations. “Our 
purpose,” said Carlos Romulo of the 
Philippines, “is to build a Golden 
Gate to a better tomorrow.” (The 
Golden Gate is San Francisco's 
famous harbor entrance. ) 

The occasion was a special meet 
ing of the U. N. General Assembly 
The Assembly is the one U. N. body 
in which all the member-nations 
meet. It talks over world problems 
and helps run the U. N. organization 

Usually the Assembly meets at 
U. N. headquarters in New York 
City. (The tenth regular session 
opens there September 20 

Why, then, was the “birthday 
party” held in the Opera House at 
San Francisco? Because at that very 
spot, on June 26, 1945, the U. N. wes 
“born.” On that date, after a two 
month meeting in the Opera House 
delegates from nations all over the 
world signed the United Nations 
Charter. It is the U. N.’s constitution 

Many delegates who had helped 
write the Charter in 1945 came back 
for the “birthday” meeting. And the 
Charter came, too. Usually it is kept 
in Washington, D. C., under lock and 
key. But it was flown to San Fran 
cisco and put on display during the 
meeting last June. 

President Eisenhower was there 
June 20 to help open the six-day ses- 
sion. He saicl the U. S. “would leave 
no stone wnturned, reject no method, 


rey The U.N. Holds a Birthday Party 


By IRVING D. W. TALMADGE 


that holds out any hope for a just 
and lasting peace.” 

The session was not a business 
meeting. It was a time for speech- 
making, and for talking over what 
the U. N. has done and failed to do 
and where it goes from here 

Each country was allowed 20 min- 
utes for a speech. (The delegates 
cheered the Brazilian speaker when 
he talked only seven minutes. ) 

The man who talked longest—an 
hour—was Russia’s foreign minister, 
Vyacheslav Molotov. (He “bor- 
rowed” extra time from Russian- 
controlled countries of eastern Eu- 
rope. ) 

Judging from the interest of most 
visitors, Molotov was the “star” of 
the U. N. show. He traveled to San 
Francisco by way of Chicago, a city 
normally closed to Russian citizens 
He caused a traffic jam on Lake 
Shore Drive by taking a stroll there. 
He brought along no less than 15 
husky bodyguards. Most of the dele- 
gates stayed in San Francisco hotels. 
But Molotov rented a $400,000 man- 
sion at the edge of town. Police 
wouldn't let anybody get within a 
block of the place. 

Molotov slipped into the U.N. ses 
sions with great secrecy, by a roped- 


c 








off side door. Police guards were all 
around. More police, with rifles, 
were on roofs of nearby buildings 

In spite of all this watchfuiness 
there was a shudder of alarm in the 
auditorium one day. A visitor darted 
his hand under his coat—at the place 
where gunmen often carry a pistol in 
a shoulder holster. Police pounced 
on him, yanked open his coat—and 
pulled out an eight-weeks-old puppy 


DULLES VS. MOLOTOV 

In his speech, Molotov blamed the 
free nations for the world’s troubles 

John Foster Dulles, the U. S. Sec 
retary of State, replied. There is a 
simple road to peace, said Mr. Dulles 
—keep the rules laid down in the 
U. N. Charter; don’t use force against 
other countries; don’t plot to over 
throw other countries’ governments 
(As all the delegates knew, Russia 
has often wandered off this “road to 
peace.” ) 

While the “main show” was going 
on in the auditorium, important work 
was being done behind the scenes. 
The foreign ministers of the U. S. 
Russia, Britain, and France got to- 
gether to arrange the July meeting 
of the Big Four at Geneva, Switzer 


land 





Photos by L D. W. Talmadge 


TEENS AT THE U. N. PARTY: Left, Donald Russell, 16, of Abraham Lincoln High, 
San Francisco, was a member of the Eagle Scout color guard that raised and 
lowered the flags daily outside the Opera House (in background); right, Lainita 
Brownell, 13, of Aptos Junior High in Sen Francisco, stood by delegates’ entrance 


and collected 100 autographs. In photo, Colombian delegate is signing for her. 


















VOW...A new dimension for 


your social studies program: 











WORLD WEEK— 


the classroom magazine 


WORLD WEEK guides students to all-round citizen- 
ship by providing an understanding of the vital issues 
of the day through comprehensive coverage of — 
CURRENT NATIONAL NEWS 
WORLD HISTORY & GEOGRAPHY 
CURRENT WORLD AFFAIRS 
CIVICS AND GOVERNMENT 


specifically designed 
for social studies, 
grades 8, 9 and 10 








"a mon 


See on inside pages how WORLD WEEK can save you 
many hours’ work each week and create new interest 


in your classes. 


















TEACHING GUIDE p. 2 


HERES WHAT WORLD WEEK 


brings you and your class each week 


In EACH of the 30 issues WORLD WEEK brings your 


class up-te-date facts and background information on significant 


3 WORLD AFFAIRS 


Each week one timely subject of major import is 
explored in a series of interrelated short articles. (See 
pages 12-17.) Together they form a complete study 
unit, embracing historical and geographical back 
grounds, economics and social factors, and current de 
velopments. Special emphasis is placed on importance 
to Americans of area or problem discussed. Workbook 
and quiz materials contained in each unit (see page 


26), 


4 CIVICS AND U. S. AFFAIRS 


United States affairs receive major emphasis in World 
Week—not only in news stories and units, but also in 
special features covering problems of government and 
citizenship at local, state and national levels. A civics 
series, “Good Citizens at Work” (see pages 22-23) 
stresses participation of teen-agers in activities to im 
prove their own schools and communities. A series of 
articles, “American Issues,” provides background and 
summarizes pro-and con arguments on important con- 
troversial issues on the national scene 






At the beginning of each school year an early issue of 
World Week features a 3-page Contemporary Affairs 
Diagnostic Test. (Coming in next week's issue.) The test 
covers world and national affairs, maps and charts, and 
emphasizes major trends and problems. Answers are 
published in the Teacher Edition. Teachers are invited to 
submit scores of their class members. Results are tabu- 
lated to determine graded national norms, published 
as soon as possible, with interpretations for teachers. 

At the end of each semester, a 4-page semester quiz 
tests students on basic materials covered during the 


events and problems in these four fields: 


WORLD WEEK also provides a 
COMPREHENSIVE TESTING PROGRAM 





3 LATEST NEWS 


FIVE full pages of news and news biographies form 
the opening editorial features of every issue of World 
Week ee pages 6-10) To assure timeliness, four of 
these pages are written and teletyped to our printer 


within a week of the magazine’s arrival in your schoo! 


4 LIFE ADJUSTMENT 


Vocational Guidance: “Career Club” (page 28) 
brings interviews with successful workers who describ« 
the duties, training and opportunities in their chosen 
career fields. Includes self-rating charts for teen-age 
readers 

Moral and Spiritual Values: “How Would You Solve 
It?” (page 24)—helps students build their own stand 
ards of conduct by posing “case-history” problems typi 
cal of those which teen-agers face. 

Teen-age Social and Personal Problems: “Ask Gay 
Head” (page 24) presents answers to readers’ own 
questions on dating, manners and behavior problems 

Good Health, Good Grooming, and Good Taste are 
encouraged through such features as “Good Grooming” 
and “Following the Films” (page 38). 









semester. By comparing students’ achievements in the 
May test with the results of the September Contempo- 
rary Affairs test and the January semester quiz, the 
teacher has an indication of the progress the class has 
made in acquiring an understanding of current affairs 

Another important feature of the testing program is 
the weekly workbook and quiz page, “Know Your 
World” (page 26). This can be used as a review test 
or as an open-book lesson to supplement the unit. An 
additional feature, “Quick Quiz on the News,” provides 
a brief weekly test on leading news stories. 
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WORLD WEEK UNITS PLANNED FOR 1955-56 


FIRST SEMESTER SECOND SEMESTER 


Sept. 15, 1955—Germany and the Big Four Feb. 1956—Spotlight on Free Asia: Japan 
Sept. 22, 1955—Austria: The Iron Curtain Moves Back Feb. 1956—Spotlight on Free Asia: The Philippines 
Sept. 29, 1955—KEY issue Feb. 1956—Your Career (Special issve) 


Oct. 6, 1955—Judiciary (Special Issue) Feb. 23, 1966—Turkey 


Oct. 13, 1955—Argentina: Troubled Neighbor 
Oct. 20, 1955—United Netions 


Oct. 27, 1955—Spotlight on the Communist Mar, 1956—Canada 
World: Russia Mar. 1956—How a President Is Nominated 


Mar 1956— Mexico 


Mar. 1956—Congress At Work 


, 1955—Spotlight on the Communist 
World: Red China 
, 1955—America’s Needs and Resources Apr. 1956—Central America 
1955—Spotlight on the Communist Apr. 1956—Viet Nam 
World: Yugoslavia Apr. 1956--France 


, 1955—Middle East 


1956—State and Local Government , 1956—Spotlight on Africa: Central Africa 
(Special Issue) 1956—Spotlight on Africa: 
1956—Spotlight on Free Asia: india Union of South Africa 
, 1956—Spotlight on Free Asia: Indonesia 1956— Australia 








VEW SOCIAL STUDIES SKILLS WORKBOOK 


48 page workbook available to World Week subscribers at only 10€ each 


This valuable student aid will make your work and that of your students 


easier every step of the way! Specifically designed for high school social] 





studies classes, it supplements both your classroom magazine and the 


regular social studies texts. A few of the chapter headings outline the 

scope of this unique classroom manual: SOCIAL STUDIES 
SKILLS 

WORKBOOK 


How to Study How to Take Notes 
How to Use a Textbook How to Listen 
How to Read Periodicals How to Read Charts and Tables 


How to Use the Library How to Conduct a Meeting 
@ HOw TO stuDY 


@ HOW TO USE A TEXTBOOK 
lo complete this useful study guide, there are advance test-yourself @ naw to ene perenne 
quizzes at the beginning of each section and fill-in exercises for comple @ wow 90 Use fn Lssaay 
tion by the students throughout the workbook @ HOW TO TAKE NOTES 
lo order workbooks, write “Soc, St. Workbooks” and quantity in @ HOw TO USTEN 


margin of enclosed order card. @ HOW TO READ CHARTS, TALE 


With a SEMESTER order, you may purchase workbooks at 10 cents @ HOW TO CONDUCT A MEETING 























each in a quantity not to exceed the number of semester subscriptions - 


With a SCHOOL-YEAR order, you may purchase workbooks at 10 cents 
each in a quantity not to exceed TWICE the number of school-year 


’ 
subscriptions, 


Qa =See next page for valuable teaching alds sup- —- 
plied with your subscription at no extra cost. 
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VALUABLE FREE TEACHING AIDS 


given with your subscription at no extra cost 








BESIDES THE REGULAR ISSUES of the magazine, a class order of 10 or more 







subscriptions brings NEWS MAP OF THE WORLD—a large tions for lesson plans, class projects, 
nd olorful map of the world _ individual assignments, and class dis- 

you these extras FREE (34 x 44 inches), with latest national cussior The Teacher Edition also 
boundaries. News panels are placed provides a preview of the next issue 
at strategic points so that students and helpful “tips to teachers.” 









may affix news items from the maga- 
rare : ion ‘ SUBSCRIPTION TO SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 
zine, thus creating a graphic presen- ” " 
f ‘eV Once a month, the Teacher Edition 
ation of events and relationships 





is expanded into a monthly profes- 
sional journal for teachers. Scholastic 
Teacher keeps you up-to-date with 
articles and news in education, ideas 





between places and events. Enlarged 
ection how Antarctica, Central Eu 
rope and Southeast Asia 










KEY TO JNDERSTANDING THE NEWS for classroom teaching, travel tips 
a 32-page combination atlas and en- reviews of books, and many other 
cyclopedia of current affairs bound items of interest 






into one of the early issues so as to oa 
rg nde A pin pai RADIO AND TELEVISION GUIDE—This 
provide background material which helpful feat th net of @ 
' > 2 > set ¢ 2 
will be valuable during the entire -: Pp _ —* - niall be. ‘ - 
school year for understanding news week's programs is specially preparec 
: ABs for teachers. Each program is sum- 
developments 
marized so that the teacher and the 
TEACHER EDITION —Eack week the class can plan ahead to see and hear 
teacher receives, at no extra cost, plays, lectures, and features of special 
the Teacher Edition, including sugges- merit 






















{1 SCHO! 


for every gra 









NEWSTIME, Grades 4 & 5. Entertaining, colorful material for reading, language 
arts, science, social studies. Designed by experts for the interest and compre- 


hension level of pupils in the 4th & 5th grade: 










JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC, Grades 6, 7, 8. A richly varied program in English and 
social studies, current news, geography American history, science, skills in 
reading, grammar and vocabulary building 







WORLD WEEK, Grades 8, 9, 10. Stimulating help for younger high school students 
in understanding issues of the day, including news, American history, civics 
and government, national and world problems, economi geography 












SENIOR SCHOLASTIC, Grades 10, 11, 12. Guide foy high school students in ac quit 
ing fundameatals of good citizenship through presentation and discussion of 
world news, problems of democracy, social and cultural problems civics apd 
government, 












PRACTICAL ENGLISH, Grades 9, 10, 11, 12. A new. fresh approach to reading, 
writing, speaking and listening with weekly workbook unit on grammar spell 
ing, punctuation, usage. Also stories, letter writing, social guidance 















LITERARY CAVALCADE, Grades 10, 11, 12. Gives a knowledge and apprecia 
tion of the living literxture of our day through selected examples of the best 
in modern writing—short stories plays condensed books, essays and poetry 








WORLD WEEK is issued weekly during the school year (30 issues). Subscription, 
60¢ per student per semester; $1.20 per school year. To order WORLD WEEK, mail 
your order to Scholastic Magazines, 33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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Unit on GERMANY AND OTHER CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE 





This Teaching Guide section ap- 
pears in every issue of the Teacher 
Edition of World Week, which is 
included at no extra cost with class 
orders of 10 or more copies of the 
student edition. 











IN THIS ISSUE 


Che following articles are especially 
recommended for these subject-matter 
fields 

World History: “Newsmakers,” p. 6. 
pages, pp. 7-10. Unit on Ger- 
many, pp. 12-17. The U. N. Holds a 
Birthday Party, p. 20. 

World Geography, Economic Geog- 
raphy: Unit on Germany, esp. pp. 12, 
14-15. Germany Crossword Puzzle, p. 
18 

U. S. History, Problems of Democ- 
racy: News pages, pp. 7-10. American 
Issues: Congressional Scoreboard, p. 
1. Unit on Germany, esp. pp. 13, 16- 
7. The U. N. Holds a Birthday Party, 
p. 20. 

Civics, Citizenship: Teen-Age Judges, 
yp. 22-23. 

Life Adjustment: Moral and spiritual 
values, “How Would You Solve It? p. 
24. Teen-age problems, “Ask Gay 
Head,” p. 24. Vocational, “Career 
Club,” p. 28. 


‘ 
vVews 


| 
’ 
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IT WAS A BUSY SUMMER 
(pp. 8-10) 


Procedure 


This feature can be used not only to 
review major news items over the sum- 
ner but also to give you a working idea 
of the current affairs background of 
our students. Have the class open to 
pages 8 and 9. Ask students to raise 
their hands to indicate the questions 
they can answer definitely and also 
those about which they are in doubt. 
Follow this up with student explana- 
tions and further comment. When the 
known items are sufficiently explained, 
turn to the answers of the questions 
vhich gave difficulty 

As a lesson application, ask students 
to tell what news items they would 
have added to World Week's list. 


CONGRESSIONAL SCORE- 
BOARD (p. 11) 
The level of maturity of your stu- 


dents should determine which items in 
this article are to be chosen for discus- 


sion and the amount of time you spend 

on them 

Discussion Questions 
l. Do think ow 


are being overpaid as a result of the 


you Congressmen 


new salary increase? What reasons can 
you give for your answer? 

2. How many can tell what a mini- 
mum wage law is? (Raised hands) 
What is the purpose of a minimum 
wage law? What minimum wage do you 
think is fair? Defend your answer 

38. Would favor a cut in ow 
spending for military services? for for 
eign aid? Why or why not? 

4, What do you think of the resolu 
tion passed by Congress giving Presi 
dent Eisenhower a free hand in the 
Formosa situation? 


you 


Unit: GERMANY (pp. 12-17) 
Concepts in the Unit 


Germany has been a “problem coun- 
try” for centuries. Although defeated 
in World War I, Germany has staged 
a remarkable natural 
wealth, geographical location, and VU. S, 
aid were factors in this recovery. How- 
ever, Germany remains divided as Rus- 
sia and the West continue to disagree 
on the conditions which Ger- 
many may become a united nation. The 
world hopes that the recent Big Four 
Conference at Geneva has paved the 
way to settling the German problem 
as well as other vexing world problems. 


recovery Its 


under 


Contents 

1. Page 12. Two maps show Ger- 
many in Europe, as it was in Hitler's 
heyday and as it is today. 

2. Page 13. A sketch of the rise and 
fall of the German nation told in text 
and drawings. 


3. Page 14. The 


Europe 


mportance of Ger 


and to the world 


many in 
Maps 
4. Page 15. A West 


tells us 


German ex 
change student about life in 
his German town 

5. Pages 16-17. The 
ence: facts about its background 
results, and hopes for the future, Cat 


Summit Conter 
aims 


toons 
6. Page 18 


as the theme 


Crossword puzzle with 


Germany 


lesson Assignments 

1. Page 12. (1) What countries 
touch Germany's borders? (2) Name 
three countries behind the lron Curtain 
(3) Name three European members of 
NATO 

2. Page 14. (1) Mention three tavor 
able factors which help explain why 
Germany became an industrial leade: 
of Europe. (2) State three effects of 
World War Il on Germany. (3) Sum- 
marize the reasons why the Allies favor 
and Russia opposes, a united Germany 

8. Page 15. (1) In what ways is the 
everyday life of the German teen-ager 
like your own? different? 

4. Pages 13, 16-17. (1) Identify 
these names in Germany's history: Bis 
marck, Kaiser Wilhelm I, Hitler, Ade 
nauer. (2) With regard to the Summit 
Conference, tell where it was held, its 
purpose, who attended, what it accom 


plished 


GERMANY: KEY TO PEACE (p. 12) 


Procedure 


It would be wise to have students get 
down to map fundamentals before go 
ing into a discussion of the unit. Here 
are some guiding questions 

1. Find Germany on the top map 


(page 12), Who are its neighbors? 





submitted after Sept 
The second issue, dated Sept 


schools between Sept 





Announcement Regarding the Next Issue 


This first issue of World Week, dated Sept. 15, is mailed about Sept. 1 
so that teachers may receive it during the opening week of school. Orders 
1 will be serviced immediately 
22. will be mailed in time 
16 and 20. We are staggering the shipping dates of 
the first two issues to provide for differentials in school opening dates, give 
teachers time to ascertain the number of subscriptions they wish 
the piling up of weekly copies at the school. The third issue, dated Sept. 29 
and each weekly issue thereafter, will reach the schools on or before the date 
of the issue. Thus, there is a longer gap than usual between 
and the second issue, and between the second issue and the 


upon receipt 


to reach the 


and avoid 


the first issue 


third 
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Which countries fell victim to Hitler 
during World War II? 

2. Study the bottom map. What hap 
pened to Germany after World War II? 
What is meant by the Iron Curtain? 

3. What do the letters NATO stand 
for? Which countries are members of 













NATO? 
Activity 

As part of a previous homework as 
signment, students can draw a free 
hand map of divided Germany in their 
notebooks, They can include major 
cities, rivers, neighboring countri¢ and 





bodies of water. The maps on pages 12 
and 14 can serve as guides 







GERMANY PRODUCES THE GOODS 
(pp. 14-15) 


Preparation 







Does your school have a filmstrip on 











Germany readily available? If so, inte 
grate the contents of the article with 
the filmstrip. 
Motivation 

When the two blades of a scissors are 
separated, each blade is useless. Would 





you say that an analogy comparing di 
vided Germany with the broken scissors 
is correct? Why or why not? 







Discussion Questions 






1. Why is Germany called the “heart 

. . ”9 

of Europe”? 
2. How do you account for Ger 





many’s becoming the “industrial giant 
of Europe? 

8. If the Allies 
after World War II 
anxious to unite Germany today? 


TOOLS for 


Austria 





many 


divided Ge 





why are they so 















Sept. 22 in World Week 
PAMPHLETS; 





Austria: A Summary 









of Facts and Figures, 1955, free; The 
Republic of Austria, 1955, free; Map of 
Austria (color 45 by 5 inches) no 
date, free; Information Dept. of the 
* Austrian Consulate General, 31 East 





York 21, N. Y { 
Pocket Guide to Austria 1958 S¢ 
The Austrian Treaty: A Case Study of 
Soviet Tactics (Background, May 1953) 


69th Street, New 









1953, 15¢; Superintendent of Doc 
ments, U. S, Government Printing Of 
fice, Washington 25, D. C. The Future 





Headline 





of Austria, by Hans Kohn 








Series No. 112), 1955, 35¢, Foreign 
Policy Association, 345 East 46th 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. Austria 
(Focus Vol. 4, No. 10), 1954, 10¢, 





American Geographical Society, Broad 
way at 156th Street, New York 32 






4. How do you explain Russia's ob 
jections to a united Germany? 
Activities 

1. As students attempt to answer the 
motivating questions, direct their atten 
tion to the maps. This will help train in 
map reading skills 

2. Have students draw charts on the 
blackboard comparing the resources, 
trade, industries, etc., of West and East 
The World Almanac wil) be 


helpful as a reference 


Germany 


3. The class cartoonist can draw a 
cartoon to express some themes devel 


oped in the article 


MAKING OF MODERN GERMANY 
and MEETING AT THE SUMMIT 
(pp. 13; 16-17) 


Procedure 


This part of the unit can be used as 


in over-all review of the with 
a look to the future. Select three or fou 
of your brightest students to discuss the 
Summit 
Conference in a forum approach. Al 


unit 


issues and problems of the 


low time for class discussion 


Discussion Questions 


1. Why is the Summit Conference to 
be regarded as a beginning rather than 
an end in the matter of settling world 
proble ms? 
2 Have 


he cartoons on 


both of 
Conter 


students 
the 


interpret 
Summit 


ence 
3. If we 


comment that “a leopard doesn’t « hange 


are to accept the familiar 


is there any good reason to 
interested in 


its spots * 
think that Russia 
really working for world peace? What 


TEACHERS 


ARTICLES: “Is 
Home? Behind 
U.S. News & World Report 


is now 





Red 
Pullback in Austria,” 


Arm (,omg 


April 22 


1955. “Soviet Smiles on Austria,” Life 
May 16, 1955. “Can Austria Be Another 
Switzerland?” by H. Koh Foreign 
Policy Bulletin June 1, 1955 When 
Freedom Rang,’ by V Long Vet 
week, May 23, 1955 

Fil MS: Austria 2D evvinvnate black 
& white or color, sale, Bill Park Films 
128 N Almont Drive, Beverly Hills 
Calif. Life in Vienna under the four 
power military occupation, also every 
day life in the mountain provinces 


' 
Enjoy Holidays in Austria; 20 minutes 
free-loan, Austrian State Tourist Office, 
48 East 48th Street, New York 17,.N. Y 
($1 service charge for postage 
handling). A trip by automobile 
through Austria, showing lakes, moun 
tains 


and 


cities, et 





actions on Russia’s part would make 
you believe that Russia has changed? 

4. Do you think that talks on dis 
armament will ever go beyond the talk- 
ing stage? Why or why not? 


Activities 

1. Students can use a section of the 
class bulletin board to follow future re 
sults of conferences resulting from the 
Summit Conterence 
2. As a lesson application, have the 
class write letters to the “Say What 
You Please” editor of World Week on 
ideas developed in class 

3. Some students may be willing to 
build a scrapbook on Germany to earn 
extra credit. They can include cartoons 
maps, graphs, newspaper clippings and 


pictures 


OUR MAN-MADE MOON 
(p. 19) 


Here is an 
satellite 


on the startling 
announcement boiled 
The cover draw 


article 
earth 
down to student level 
ing adds interest to the article 

Science students can mention this 
article for discussion in science classes 





Answers to Crossword Puzzle, page 18 
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ANSWERS TO WORKBOOK, p. 26 

1. Read the Cartoon 1-Su : 

Switzerland; 8-Eisenhower; 4-sickle; star; 
5-Bulganin; 6-skeptical 


nimit ; 


Il. When Did It Happen? 4-3-1] 

Ill. Divided Germany: 1-E; 2-W; 3-W 
1-EW; 5-E; 6-W; 7-EW; 8-W; 9-W; 10-I 

IV. Germany and the Big Four: 1-1 
2-F; 3-T: 4-O; 5-O; 6-T; 7-T; 8-T; 9-F 
10-1 


NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL 

OF SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
Dr. John W. Studebaker, Vice-President of Scholastic 
Magezines, Chairman + Dr. Hobart M. Corning 
Supt. of Schools, Washington, D. C. + Dr. Henry 
H. Hill, President, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. « Right Rev. Msgr. Fred 
erick G. Hochwalt, Director of the Department of 
Education, National Catholic Welfare Conference 
Washington, 0. C. « Dr. Herold C. Hunt, Professor 
of Education, Horverd University + Dr. Lloyd § 
Michael, Superintendent, Evanston Township High 
School, Evanston, Iilineis * Dr. Mark C. Schin- 
nerer, Superintendent of Schools, Cleveland, Oble 
* Dr. Deen M. Schweickherd, State Commissioner 
of Education, %. Paul, Minnesoto 
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Listenables and Lookables 


Notes on selected network radio and TV programs for teachers ond students «+ 


EDITED BY 


PATRICK D. HAZARD 





All times shown ore current in Eastern zone. 


THURSDAY SEPTEMBER 15 


8:30 p.m. (NBC) American Adventure: 
Part of a special series designed to 
man in the New World—who he 
' he believes in and what he 
ves by. Produced in cooperation with 
the Communications Center, Univ. olf 
North Carolina, and under grants-in-aid 
from the National Association of bdu- 
ational Broadcasters. The first pro- 
gram, “The Rat on Lincoln Avenue,” is 
a study of the trapping of John Dillinger 
in Chicago by the FBI. Emphasis is on 
the attitudes toward authority displayed 
by different kinds of people in the area 
when Dillinger was captured. 
9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Dragnet: Continues 
as TV’s most popular detective series. 
(also on NBC radio, Tuesdays at 8:30 


study 
what 


p.m.) 

(ABC-TV) Star Tonight: “Long Dis- 
tance by Harry W. Junkin, a drama 
of suspense in which a wife tries to stay 
he execution of her husband by phon- 
ing 

9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Ferd Theatre: “Han- 
rahan,” starring Cecil Kellaway, Elsa 
Lancaster, Kathryn Grant, Arthur 
Franz. A comedy about conlidence men 
and marriage-happy females 

10:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Lux Video Theatre: 
This series continues the adaptation of 

film properties to TV 


najor 


FRIDAY SEPTEMBER 16 


3:05 p.m. (NBC) Citizens View the Public 
Schools: “How can the average citizen 
participate more effectively in improv- 
ing public education?” Professor David 
Austin, Teachers College, Columbia 
teenie, / 

9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Star Stage: A dra- 
matic anthology featuring Broadway 
and Hollywood stars, filmed and live. 
Mort Abrahams, producer. 

10:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Person to Person: Ed- 
ward R. Murrow resumes his popular 
interviews of prominent personalities. 


SATURDAY SEPTEMBER 17 


8:00 a.m. (NBC) Meniter, Forty-hour ra- 
lio marathon has a few nuggets. Bob 
and Ray's satiric spoofing of the ex- 
cesses of advertising and popular cul- 
ture is worth consideration. Capsule 
reviews of important new books by uni- 
versity authorities are models of lit- 
erate, compact opinion, 

11:30 a.m. (NBC-TV) Mr. Wizard. Popular 
children's program devoted to explana- 
lions of science. 

5.00 p.m. (CBS) Adventures in 
Watson Davis, .host-interviewer. 

60 p.m. (CBS) Capitel Cloakroom: In- 
terview-discussion program with Capi- 
tol personalities. 


SUNDAY SEPTEMBER 18 


11:30 am. (CBS) Invitation te Learning: 
One of the last books on the summer 
series, “The Out-of-Doors,” is A. ‘ 
Kinglake’s Eothen. Dr. Lyman Bryson 
and guests reflect on the pleasures of 
summer in the open, 

11:35 a.m. (NBC) Meniter: “New World” 

is a 25-minute exploration of the role 
of the university in guiding the pattern 
of our rapidly changing way of life. It 
shows the search for solutions to some 
of the problems created by the coming 
of the atomic age. 
30 p.m. (NBC-TV) The American Fo- 
rum: Policy and opinion makers discuss 
an important public issue. (NBC radio, 
10:30 p.m.) 

420 p.m. (CBS-TV) Face the Nation: A 
Meet the Press” type program, Stuart 


Science: 





Teachers subscribing to Scholas- 
tic Magazines will find “Listenables 
and Lookables” in their Teacher 
Edition every week. The Teacher 
Edition is included with orders for 
10 or more subscriptions to the 
Scholastic classroom magazines, 











Novins, moderator. (CBS radio, 10:05 
p.m.) 

5:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) 
personality sketches 

6:00 p.m. (NBC & NBC-TV) Meet the 
Press: Newsmen try to prod a headline 

story from a prominent personality 

6:30 p.m (CBS- V) You Are There: 
This series has proven so successful 
that many kinescopes have been made 
available to schools. “The Last Day of 
an English Queen,” the story of Jane 
Grey. (Tentative) 

7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Famous Film Festi- 
val; This new series is a sampler of the 
best British films of the past several 
years, “Brief Encounter,” “The Brown- 
ing Version,” “Crash of Silence,” “The 
Importance of Being Earnest,” “Kind 
Hearts and Coronets,” and “The Mika- 
do.” Full ninety-minute features 

8:00 p.m. (ABC) America's Town Meeting: 
Debate-forum on controversial issues 
Two speakers present their points of 
view followed by questions from the 
audience, 

9:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) General Electric The- 
atre: Cornel Wilde, as a Hollywood pho- 
tographer, in a psychological mystery 
entitled “The Blond Dog.” 

9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Philee-Goodyear 
Theatre: TV drama often comes of age 
on this program. 

9:45 p.m. (MBS) Keep Healthy: “Food 
Allergies.” Dramatization of basic in- 
formation on various medical topics 


MONDAY SEPTEMBER 19 


7:00 am. (NBC-TV) Teday: Garroway 
and company will repeat their success- 
ful sorties into the heartland of Amer- 
ica. New Orleans, Houston, Kansas City, 
Chicago and Pittsburgh are on the 
agenda for teleprofiles. A new short 
series, “The Sinews of America,” will 
present film essays on the major Ameri- 
can industries. “The Living Author” 
series will present from time to time 
filmed interviews with the major living 
writers in their homes. 

10:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Ding Dong School: 
Programs expand to forty-five minutes 
with an added fifteen-minute lesson for 


Deh 

3:00 p.m. (NBC-TY) Matinee: NBC will 
attempt to break through the soap 
opera stereotype with a five-times-a- 
week daytime dramatic series. 

3:30 p.m. (NBC) Presenting Claude Rains: 
Five times weekly, for 15 minutes, Mr 
Rains wil! read stories, plays and poems 
that he has found personally satisfying. 

8:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Producers’ Show- 
ease: First production of season is a 
musical verson of Thornton Wilder's 
classic “Our Town,” starring Frank 
Sinatra as narrator. 

8:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) TV Reader's Digest: 
“Human Nature through a Rear View 
Mirror,” a story about a ree 
cab driver, stars Eddie Albert. 

30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Veice of Firestone: 
Roberta Peters, Met. Opera soprano. 
9:00 p.m. (NBC) The Telephone Hour: 

Zino Francescatti, violinist. 

9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Medic: Topics to be 
presented include acne in teenagers, 
asthma, diabetes, death of Abraham 
Lincoln, aviation medicine juvenile 


People. Half-hour 





schizophrenia, Sir Alexander Fleming's 
discovery of penicillin 

30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Medical Horizons 
Quincy Howe will moderate this new 
documentary on the latest research 
education, and practice in U. 5S. medi 
cine 

30 p.m 
Presents: A superior TV dra: 
returns, 
10:00 p.m 
consistently mature T\ 


TUESDAY 


(NBC-TV) Rebert Montgomer) 


atic series 


(CBS-TYV ) Studio One. Anoth« 
playhouse 


SEPTEMBER 20 


30 pm. (ABC-TV) Warner Brothers 
Presents: One more major film studio 
joins hands with television, 

9:00 p.m. (NBC) Biographies in Sound 
Last season's profiles on G. B. Shaw 
and F. Scott Fitzgerald stirred up great 
interest among English teachers. Taped 
interviews with people of varying 
points of view 
30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Pontiac 
ducer Fred Coe ‘(of Producers’ Show 
case and TV Playhouse) starts a new 
dramatic series. To alternate with Arm 
strong Circle Theatre 


Hour: Pro 


SEPTEMBER 21 


Disneyland: Prize- 

winner continues with the Knowleuge 
that it has a competitor: UPA ‘(of M: 
Magoo notoriety) will make hali-hour 
fiims for CBS-TV. 
30 p.m. UNBU-TV) Father Knows Best 
“First Disillusionment” is the story ol 
a boy who thinks he finds that honesty 
is not always the best policy in trying 
for his first job. This series has been 
highly praised as good tamily situation 
comedy 

9:00 pun. (NBC-TV) Kraft TV Theatre: 
One of the longest records of consist 
ently mature drama on TV 

10:00 p.m, (CBS-TV) Frent Rew Center 
U. 5. Steel Hour ‘alternate weeks) 


ADVANCE ITEMS: 


October 1. (NBC-TV) Max Liebman Pre- 
sents: A musical version of “Heidi,” the 
children's story, starring Dennis Day 
Ezio Pinza, and Jeannie Carson. 

October 9. (CBS-TV) Omnibus returns 
with its highly successful efforts to ex 
plore the frontiers of TV. 

October 9 (NBC-TV) “1976”: One-hour, 
live program on the subject of how 
tomorrow and its developments will af- 
fect the American citizen in his home 
and private life. 

October 9 (NBC-TV) Color Spread: Rex 
Harrison stars in the first full-length 
motion picture to be presented on TV 
before nationwide theatre release, “The 
Constant Husband,” 

October 20 (CBS-TV) Wanted: A new 
half-hour documentary on the motiva 
tions of criminals by penologists Peg 
and Walter McGraw. The programs at- 
tempt to explain why men turn to 
crime. 

October 23 (NBC-TV) Maurice Evans 
Presents: Eva LeGallienne in the Flori- 
da Friebus version of “Alice in Won 
derland.” Shaw and Shakespeare are 
a in this Hallmark “Hall of 
‘ame” series of 90-minute spectaculars 

(CBS-TV) Ford Star Jubi- 

Anderson's “High Tor” 

musical starring Bing 


WEDNESDAY 
7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) 


November 11 
lee: Maxwell 
udapted as a 
Crosb 

Wide, Wide Werld (NBC-TV) Twenty in 
this series will be presented because of 
huge success of the first telecast in 
June. The premier included a comix 
bull fight by Mexico’s Catinflas, a trip 
to the Stratford, Ont., Shakespeare fes- 
tival, a jazz concert in Washington 


Notional Radic and TV programs by rep i ef religi faiths are listed once each semester 
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Inspire your students to read 


Berrer Booxs through 
THE TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 


4 


“You get your choice of sixteen 25¢ “... and you get a free dividend book 


“How many students would be interest. 
and 35¢ books each month... .” for every four books you buy.” 


ed in starting a Teen Age Book Club?” 


Some of the sixteen books 


Students elect their own secretary “| never dreamed reading could be 
who handies ordering and details of such fun!” 
running the Club. 





What is the Teer Age Book Club? 


Now in its tenth year of operation, the Teen Age Book Club is a unique 
service for schoois which introduces young people to the pleasures of 
reading by providing them with carefully selected books of outstanding 
merit and youth appeal—at a cost within their means. Titles are widely 
varied so that all members readily find books appealing to their interests 


and reading levels ( grades 6-12). Books regularly offered include: novels, MAIL TODAY FOR FREE KIT 


short story collections, science fiction, mysteries, humor, classics, self- one 

, , TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 

improvement, adventure stories, sports, animal stories, hobbies. All sup 33 W. 42nd St.. New York 36. N.Y 

plies for operating a Club are free. There are no dues, and the students Please send, without cast or obli- 

may buy as many or as few books as they wish. The Club is organized so gation, a kit of materials for start 
’ ing a Teen Age Book Club, in- 

that members can run it themselves. Mail coupon today for your kit of cluding a sample book 

free materials. ee : —— 


eS ee s oe 


wee GOOK CLUS <i fb 


STw95 


33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. aa uae 





Now, your choice of 6 colors 
...dn the Royal Portable! 


Sport coats, telephones, houses, refrigerators, and now Royal 
Quiet De Luxe® Portable Typewriters give you the chance to express 
your personality in color. 

And think what fun it’s going to be to get better marks in school 
when you type your work on one of these gorgeous new Royals. 
Educators tell us that marks go up when work is typed. The work 
looks neater . . . is easier to read and grade. Spelling improves. 
Sentences become sharper and clearer. 

Remember: More students want Royal Portable than the next three 


makes combined.* 


$9.95 down. 18 months to pay. Liberal trade-ins. 


30 different cities located in 22 different sates 


w 
I0rta hle *Based on a nationwide survey among move than 
[ 4000 high school students of both sexes living in 


Royal Typewriter Company, Division of Royal McBee Corporation 


oad ROYAL ] 





OATH OF OFFICE: A municipal court judge swears in 18 tures on these pages tell the play-by-play story of what 
teen-agers as justices of Berkeley's bicycle court. The pic- happened to two Berkeley boys who broke a bike safety rule. 


Teen-Age Judges 


Photographs courtesy FRIENDS Magazine 


1, VIOLATION: Two teen-agers break nid af 
@ safety rule by riding two-on-a-bike, ; 
Shale 2 

2. SUMMONIS: Boys get a “ticket.” Their parents receive 

letter stating court's purpose: to teach, not punish. 





| ACK in 1941, the number of bike accidents in 
Berkeley, California, began climbing rapidly. And 
ilmost all of them were caused by teen-agers 
Berkeley's police department called some teen-agers 
together to work out a plan for preventing these acci- 
lents. That’s how Berkeley's bicycle court (see photos) 
vas born. 
[he court's chief justice, two associate justices, and 
bailiff (who reads the charges against those brought 
to court) are all teen-agers. The city has given them 
power to sentence boys and girls who break bike laws. 
The court officials are picked from Berkeley's five 
high schools. Each semester, the 18 students with the 
highest grades are chosen to serve. A student will be 4. Sees Gilet (lice end two anepsiates question 
5 5 defendant. Adult counselor (officer at left) listens in 


bailiff one week, associate justice another week, and 
; Lt | 
ll SP 
by VERDICT: Extra rider 

*” sentenced to write 

’ traffic safety theme 
a 
~ 


through a period of training by Berkeley's Chief of 
Police J. D. Holstrom and local judges. 

When a Berkeley policeman sees a young bike rider 
breaking a safety rule, he gives him notice to appear 
before this teen-age court. After a trial such as the one 
shown in our photos, the justices then decide on a 


finally chief justice. Each member of the court goes 
penalty ( photos 5, 6) 


y 
[he young justices make it clear that the sentence 
\ 


s intended to teach—not to punish, And the justices 
ave a good record as.teachers. In 14 years, no teen 
ager who has appeared before the bicycle court has 
ever been brought in for a second offense! 
As part of Berkeley's battle against accidents, the 
police department has set up a bicycle bureau. Bike 6. VERDICT: Bike owner 
ywners must bring in their bicycles yearly to have is sentenced te reed end 
them inspected and registered. Each owner must also copy safety regulations 
buy a bike license, which costs 50 cents a year = 
Does Berkeley's safety program work? 
Well, since 1940 the number of bikes in Berkeley 
ias tripled. Yet the number of accidents involving 
bicycles was almost the same in 1954 as in 1940, de- 
spite the three-fold increase in bike riders. 
YANNA BRAND? 


3. IN COURT: Bailiff reads the charge. Then 7. FREE: Rider reports he’s completed sentence. Court 
defendant tells his side of the story (next photo). hes never needed to sentence a violator twice 














Gay Head 


Q. My best friend told me the other 
day that I'm a gossip. If she’s right 
how can I learn not to gossip? 


A. There’s one sure-fire way to 
cut down on the gossip: Think be 
fore you speak, Ask yourself: How 
would I feel if someone made this re- 
mark about me? Ten to one you'll 
leave that juicy tidbit unsaid! 

There's a great deal of differente 
you know, between gossiping and 
merely passing along news about 
your friends. No one objects to a 
kindly and truthful discussion of the 
people you know. But gossiping is a 
different matter. It means spreading 
rumors that may be absolutely false 
—and even if true they are likely to 
be full of malice and harmfu) to 
someone, Before yOu pass on a ¢ hoice 
morsel of gossip, test yourself by 
asking: Do I know the whole story, 
or just part of it? Did my information 
come from a reliable source? Even 
if I know this thing is true, wil! it do 
any real good to repeat it? How will 
it affect the person I'm gossiping 





about? Will it hurt him? If I were in 
his shoes, would I want people to be 
saying this about me? Am | willing 
to go straight to this person and tell 
him what I’ve heard? 

If you've answered these ques- 
tions honestly, you'll probably be 
ready and willing to forget that little 
item, instead of spreading it farther. 
And that’s really the only sensible 
thing to do with gossip—forget it. 

One more point: Often, people 
who gossip do so because they can't 
think of anything else to talk about. 
Would you like to think that’s true 
of you? Of course not! Then go ahead 
and prove we're wrong—that'’s a 
dare! 


Q. It seems to me that the girls 
who get the most dates are the “show- 
offs.” Is it true that boys prefer girls 
who show off? 


A. It certainly isn't true—at least, 
not of most boys. A boy is embar- 
rassed when his date and 
draws stares everywhere they go 


clow ns 


And he’s likely to craw! into a shell 
when his date refuses to let him get 
a word in edgewise! 

Naturally, any boy prefers a gir! 
who knows how to relax and have 
fun on a date. And he doesn’t want 
the whole burden of con 
versation himself. But he draws the 
line at a girl who “yoo-hoos” at every- 
body she knows, giggles shrilly, and 
insists on being the center of atten 


to carry 


ton. 

Perhaps you've known girls who 
use rowdiness as an “approach” with 
boys they'd like to date. And perhaps 
those girls seem popular to you. But 
have you noticed that they are rarely 
invited out a second time? Even if a 
boy's “taken in” by a show-off at 
first, the appeal soon wears off. He 
will soon rebel at the idea of playing 
stooge for girl evening after 
evening. 

Boys like to feel that they're in 
charge of things for the evening. 
They want you to enjoy yourself 
and they certainly don’t want you to 
sit in a corner like a dummy. But 
remember, if Johnny shows up with 
two tickets to the show, he wants 
you to enjoy it with him, not provide 
the show for him! 


any 


ANY QUESTIONS? 


If you have a question which you 
would like to have answered in “Ask 
Gay Head,” send it to: Gay Head, World 
Week, 33 West 42nd Street, New York 
36, N. Y. Questions of greatest interest 
will be diseussed in future columne. 












au ne 


COLD SHOULDER 

Jett walked up to the boy standing 
by the bulletin board and smiled at 
him. 

“Say,” he said, “you're new here, 
aren't you?” 

“Yeah.” The boy looked at him sus 
piciously. 

“Well — uh — I'm Jeff Barnes. Wel- 
come to Central!” Jeff grinned and 
extended a hand. 

The boy grunted and continued to 
stare at him. 

Jeff tried again. “What's you 
name?” he asked. 








This time the boy muttered some 
thing under his breath. It sounded 
like “What difference does it make 
to you?” 

A few minutes later, walking down 
the hall, Jeff shook his head angrily. 
“What a weird one!” he thought. “I 
guess I won't bother that character 


” 
agam 


1. Why do you suppose someone 
acts as the new boy did? Because he 
dislikes people? Because he just 
doesn't know how to be polite? Be- 
cause he’s shy? Is shyness an excuse 
for impoliteness? Do you think the 
boy will be happy at Central? 

2. Do you think Jeff or his friends 
should try again to make friends with 
the boy? What more could Jeff have 
done to get acquainted? How would 








you have handled the situation? Do 
you know someone who seems down- 
right unfriendly? Do you dislike him? 
Do you feel sorry for him? Have you 
tried to discover why he behaves as 
he does? Should you go more than 
halfway to make a stranger welcome 

even if he acts shy or suspicious’ 

3. Lf you were a newcomer to Cen 
tral, how would you go about get 
ting acquainted? 


AN INVITATION 


We invite you to write a solution to 
this weck’s “Solve It”—or any “Solve 
It” situation in future issues of World 
Week. You may write as often as you 
wish. We will publish the most interest- 
ing and thoughtful answers from time 
to time in this column, and an award 
of $5 will be made for each solution 
published. Send yours to: “How Would 
You Solve It?” World Week, 33 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, New York. 











Gsterbrook... 


FOUNTAIN PEN 


sag nc yur pal pn all wags ond. clarayp. 


With more than 30 different points, 4 barrel sizes, 17 colors—you can 


have your Esterbrook Pen any way you want it. Choose your Esterbrook 


Fountain Pen for point, for size, for color . . . at any pen counter. 
Get a matching Esterbrook Push-Pencil at the same time. 


MATCHING PEN AND PENCIL SETS © Petite-Pak + purse pen and pencil set ESTERBROOK PUSH-PENCIS—to match every Esterbrook 
jable case. Pastel colors. Deluxe Pocket Set-——handsome deep-toned bor Fountain Pen. Write for months without reloading. Push the cap 
rels, lustrous metal caps. Stendard Pocket Set —beautiful pearlescent ' 10 feed up to 360 new shorp points--one right after the other 


COPY RIGH ' « PEN COM 








A Workbook Page for-the Unit on Germany 







Adenauer signs an agreement which ends the mili 
tary occupation of West Germany 

Germany is divided into East and West Germany. 
Hitler touches off World War II 


5 harlemagne becomes Holy Roman Emperor, 
















ili. DIVIDED GERMANY 

Write the letter “E” if the statement refers to East 
Germany and “W” if it refers to West Germany. Write 
“E-W” if it refers to both 















1. It is behind the Iron Curtain 
2. It is a member of NATO 
_..3. The industrial Ruhr is within its territory. 
__4. Its people favor a united Germany. 
5. Berlin is deep within its territory 
6. U. S. aid helped its recovery 
_.7. It has good agricultural land 
8. Munich and Frankfurt are two of its important 
cities 
__9. It borders Belgium 
—_10, It borders Poland 

























IV. GERMANY AND THE BIG FOUR 


Write “T” if the statement is True, “F” if it is False, 
and “©” if it is a matter of Opinion 







__.1. France was a victim of German aggression in the 


1, READ THE CARTOON past 


2. Germany and the U. S. were allies in World War I. 
3. West Germany has valuable coal resources. 
! 







Fill in the information 













1, This cartoon refers to the “Meeting at the “ : The world has nothing to fear from a new Ger 
held last July many, strong and united 
2. In what country was the meeting held? __5. If allowed to vote in a free election, the East Ger 
mans would vote against Communist rule by an 
3, Who is “Ike” in the cartoon? overwhelming majority . 
PUR etiiais idl te, cortnonists try identiiy Mia 6. Russia is not eager to have a free, united Germany 
' 7. Britain agrees with the U. S. on the importance of 
sia are included in this cartoon? reuniting Germany 
8. Germany was divided into East and West by the 
5. Who is the Russian holding the olive branch? , Allies at the Potsdam Conference ; 
__9. The Summit Conference determined what was to 
be done with Germany 
6. From the expression on his face, how would you 10. The Summit Conference put an end to the cold 
describe Eisenhower's attitude toward proposals by the var at last 










Russians? 
V. THINKING CAPS ON 
7. Make up a good title for this cartoon 






On a separate sheet of paper write a paragraph using 
the following statement as your topic sentence: “At the 







present time we cannot deny the importance of Ger 


il. WHEN DID IT HAPPEN? many to the peace of Europe as well as to the world.” 
Write the numbers 1-5 to indk ate the correct order 
If it is desired to use this workbook page for a scored 


in which the following took place quiz, the following scoring is suggested: 4 for each answer 
Bismarck sets up a unite d Germany in Questions HI, Tl, and IV. Togal: 100. 
















Here’s why you'll get better pictures 
by using a film that “Sees Red” 


R-S TYPE RED SENSITIZERS 
LET NEW ANSCO 
ALL-WEATHER PAN FILM 
GIVE YOU MORE 

“LOOK ALIVE” SNAPSHOTS 


Ordinary “chrome-type” films are 
color blind to red That 5 why you 
get results like this—lips and hair are 
unnaturally dark and the bright 

red checks in the girl's jacket show 
up as gloomy black 


It's the premium film 
at a regular price! 
IN THIS NEW RED BOX! 


Single rolls priced the same as 


—— ae 


New Ansco All-Weather Pan Film 


“sees red” to give you a Clearer 
ordinary film. You save 15¢ with 


the Ansco 3-Roll Economy Pak. 


brighter black-and-white picture 
like this. See how the lips, cheeks and 
hair now look their natural best 


’ . and how the red checks in the jacket 
Binghamton, N. Y. A Div. of General Aailine & Film Corp. 


< now show up in lively tones of gray 
From Research to Reality.” 
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OU’LL have to “shop” carefully for 
a career to find one that will make 
you as happy as assistant train conduc 
tor Fred Hotchkiss. He's part of a train 
crew on the New York Central run be 
tween Mount Vernon, N. Y., and New 
York City. 

Fred grew up in Chatham, N. Y., and 
was graduated from Chatham Union 
High School there in 1935, During his 
high school years he played baseball 
and had a part-time job as short-order 
cook in a local diner. 

Then Fred became a truck 
hauling paperboard between Chatham 
and Boston. Next he worked at General 
Electric’s Pittsfield, Mass., factory. But 
Fred decided to be a railroad man, as 
his dad had been. In 1941 New York 
Central hired Fred to be a brakeman 
He worked on freight and passenger 
trains, 

Brakemen look after the safety of a 
train. When a, train stops, they warn 
the train behind with flags. flares, and 
other devices. 

In 1943 Fred Hotchkiss became an 
assistant conductor in charge of two to 
six cars, Assistant conductors on pas 
senger trains assist the conductor by 
collecting tickets and looking after pas 
senger safety and comfort 


drive 


Job of Conductor 


A conductor acts as “captain” of the 
train and is responsible for the train's 
safety, cargo, and passengers. He carries 
out all orders regarding the operation 
of the train and supervises the work of 
all members of the crew. He makes sure 
a train is carefully inspected before it 
leaves the terminal. 

A freight conductor keeps track of 
the delivery and pick-up of freight cars, 
the numbers of these cars and their con 
tents, On passenger trains he keeps 
traffic records of passengers arid collects 
tickets, It takes years of experience to 


REQUIREMENTS 
(Educ. and Exper.) 


There are many good careers in railroading 





REQUIREMENTS 
(Personal) 





become a full-fledged train conductor. 

“As an conductor, I'm an 
information bureau,” Fred told us re- 
cently. “I call all the stations and an- 
swer questions about the territory we're 
traveling through.” 

Assistant conductors, like other rail- 
road men, have periodical medical ex- 
aminations because they have to be in 
good physical condition. Trainmen also 
take annual tests on railroad rules 

Several weeks ago the New York 
Central chose Fred to go to Buffalo, 
N. Y., to take a course in leadership. 
Now, in addition to his work as assist- 
ant conductor, he teaches courses in 
railroading to other workers. 

To get a railroad job, you should be 
a high school graduate, at least 18 years 
old, in good health. If you plan to work 
with customers, you should have a good 
personality and a good appearance. 
“You also should be able to express 
yourself well and be a good listener,” 
Fred said. “And a knowledge of typing 
would help a conductor in making re- 
ports. Math is important for making 
change and for keeping records 

Here's a typical workday for Fred. 
He leaves Mount Vernon at 6:46 a.m., 
arriving in New York City at 7:30. He 
is off duty until noon. (Often he spends 
this time preparing his lesson for one of 
the classes he teaches.) At 12:23 he 
leaves New York City on a run to the 
City of White Plains, arriving at 1:08. 
He leaves White Plains for New York 
City at 1:44, arriving at 2:30. Then he’s 
off until 4:40, Next he’s on the 4:40 run 
to Mount Vernon, arriving at 5:25. He's 
off duty for the day at 5:35 


assistant 


A Good Neighbor 


He’s an ardent Giant fan and dabbles 
in tricks and magic. But his big interest 
in recent years has been speaking at 
local P. T. A. and church grou 
his “adventure” in Europe. Thi 


ibout 


idven 


RAILROAD CONDUCTOR—Career at a Glance 


DuTies 









‘ew York Central phot 


Assistant conductor Hotchkiss at work. 


ture came as a complete surprise to him 

In 1952, when floods seriously dam 
aged England and the Netherlands 
Fred Hotchkiss suggested to the New 
York Central that a special train be run 
over the line to collect cash for the 
Dutch people. The New York Central 
okayed Fred’s idea. Then Fred made a 
300-mile trip“by car over the route to 
tell the mayors of the towns along the 
way about the project. Other railroaders 
volunteered to man the five-car train 
which went to Albany and back. Local 
bands and parades met the train at each 
stop. The train collected $10,000 for 
flood relief 

In September, 1953, the Netherlands’ 
Embassy in Washington, D. C., invited 
Fred to come to dinner, and meet Prince 
Bernhard, husband of Queen Juliana 
But he had still another surprise coming 
to him. 

Later that month, the Netherlands 
Railways invited Fred and his wife to 
be their guests for two weeks to see the 
Netherlauds and Paris. The New York 
Central paid for the round-trip passage 
to Europe. 

The Hotchkisses were gone a month 
In an interview with a Dutch reporter 
Fred said he hadn't seen any wooden 
shoes yet. Scores of wooden shoes were 
mailed to Fred at his hotel, as well as 
many other gifts. This trip was a high 
point in the life of a happy railroade: 
and a good neighbor. 

Fred is a member of the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen. (Most railroad 
people belong to labor unions.) Salaries 
for trainmen range from $13.25 a day 
to $15.40 a day, with extra pay for over 
time beyond the basic day. 

WituiaM Favet* Vocational Editor 






OPPORTUNITY 
FOR FUTURE 


WORKING 
CONDITIONS 





Must 


Heipful; H. $. courses in 
English, speaking, math, typ- 
ing. Previovs exper. as 
brakeman or baggageman. 
Promoted on seniority basis 


like people and be 
liked, have good health and 
geod appearance; be able 
te take responsibility 


Responsible for safety of 
train, cargo, passengers, and 
for work of crew; keeps traf- 
fle records, collects tickets 


Basic B-hour day with some 
overtime; vacations with pay, 


Openings arise as re- 
sult of death and re- 


pensions, insurance benefits tirement. Must stort 
Good jeb security with bottom railroad 
jobs 
















for students 


C,oing places in school for surveys 
e that students who type get up 
higher grades... and the 

ton Quiet-riter is the only 

bie with so many features for 
nvenient typing. Going places 
after school for the Remington 


Quiet-riter makes short work of 


themes and book report ind turns 
Out Casy-to-read not be woks that make 
studying a snap! Yo n buy this 
modern portable for 00a week 
after small down paym« ce your 
Remington Dealer « Carrying 
Case and Touch Meri 


struction Book incl 


Typing In- 





who are going places 


e new 
emington 
ULL 70S 





OUT OF 
THIS 
WORLD 


at Disneyland 


By IRVING D. W. TALMADGE 


several hours 


ECENTLY I spent 

“out of this world.” 

No, I wasn’t on a man-made satellite 
But I was in a place almost as fan 
tastic and unbelievable 

I'm referring to the $17,000,000 
160-acre showplace of fact and fantasy 
that is known as “Disneyland 

The nearest thing you can compare 
it to is an amusement park. But that’s 
like calling the Mississippi River a 
“creek,” 

Walt Disney, its creator 
it as a “fabulous playground—some 
thing of a fair, a city from the Arabian 
Nights, metropolis of the future, a 
showplace of magic and living facts 
but above all a place for people to 
find happiness and knowledge 


TWENTY YEAR DREAM 


Disney first dreamed up the idea of 
Disneyland twenty years ago. Now he 
has translated that dream into reality 

Disneyland is located in Anaheim 
California, 22 miles southeast of metro 
politan Los Angeles. Barely a year ago 
the 160-acre plot contained 11,000 
orange trees, 

I was fortunate to be in on a 
preview” of Disneyland. | visited it 
late in June, a full three weeks before 
its official opening on fuly 18 

It was like seeing a dream come true. 
Disneyland was a bustling center of 
activity. Several hundred skilled men 


cle s< ribes 


sneak 


IN DISNEYLAND: Top picture shows castle which is entrance to Fantasyland. 
At lower left is Tomorrowland’s giant ‘space rocket’ on which you “ride” to 
moon, At right is Congo River boat which takes you across Adventureland. 


scenic artists, house 


plumbers 


work 
painters, engineers, 
tects and carpenters. 
All of them seemed to enjoy their 
work, | group of workmen 
whistling the famous Disney 
Whistle While You Work 
Inside the entrance gate, I found 
“Main Street—U.S.A.” It's 
reproduction of a_ typical 
1890-1910 


were at 
arc hi 


heard a 
tune 


myself on 
an exact 
American smal] town of the 


period 


THE HORSE COMES BACK 


There was the gas-lighted street, the 
ice cream parlor,” the fire house with 
horse-drawn engine, the horse-drawn 
street car clanging up and down the 
street 

Every detail exact. But, like 
everything in Disneyland, “Main Street 

U.S.A.” is built to four-fifths of 
SIZ¢ 

At the end of the 
Plaza.” From there walkways 
the four kingdoms of Disneyland 

You enter Fantasyland through the 
portals of a medieval castle—complete 
with a moat and towers rising 70 feet 
in the air. 

Outside the castle are several unique 
rides; A Mad Hatter’s Tea Party 
carousel; a Peter Pan ride on a pirate 
ship; a, trip in mining carts deep into 
the diamond mines of Snow White and 
the Seven Dwarfs 


was 
real 


street lies 


“The 


lead tc 


Frontierland is the land of Ameti- 
ca’s pioneer times. You enter through 
the gates of a stockade, an old log fort 
It is populated with leather-stockinged 
Indians of many 


frontiersmen and 


tribes 


ALL ABOARD! 


Behind the stockade is an 
Western “frontier town,” with its board 
walk street. On this street are a black 
smith shop, a marshal'’s office, a jail 
an assay office, Also, there is the Wells 
Fargo station where you can buy a 
ticket for a trip on a real stagecoach 

The high point of Adventureland is 
an explorer’s trip on a 30-foot boat 
through the Congo River of Africa 
Lifelike wild animals snort and grow! 
at you at every river bend. 

Finally, in Tomorrowland, you see a 
space rocket. Here take a 
realistic, scientifically accurate round 
trip “flight” to the moon. With 102 
other passengers and crew you “blast 
ff” on this make-believe interspace 
journey 

Some of the youngsters taking this 
“space flight” in Disneyland may live 
to make the real flight to the moon 
Scientists say such a flight may be 
possible in the next 30-40 years. 

Disneyland is a world of. fantasy 
come true. It's whimsical, it’s enter 
taining, and—unlike most amusement 
Places it’s also educational 


early 


you’ can 





Fifty million times a da Ly 
at home, at work 


or while at play 


There’s 
nothing 
like a 


1. BRIGHT, RIGHT TASTE... 


tangy, bracing, ever-fresh. 


2. FAST REFRESHMENT... 
a bit of quick energy for a 
wholesome little lift. 


Drink 
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SPORTS 


Athletes Are BETTER Than Ever! 


By HERMAN L. MASIN, Sports Editor 


OST “old time” sports fans are 
pretty nice Joes, They're 
good for a laugh or a hot argument 
But there’s one kind of “old timer’ 
who kills you. He's the mold 
keeps tearing down our modern ath 
letes. 

You say, “That Ted Williams is a 
great hitter!” And he'll answer, “Ted 
Williams? Wah! You should have seen 
Willie Keeler!” 

You Say, “The Minneapolis Laker 
with George Mikan were the best in 
basketball history.” And he'll say 
“What do YOU know about basketball? 
Did you ever see the Original Celtics? 

You say, “Isn't that Notre Dame 
football team a real meat grinder?” 
And he'll answer, “Go away! That 1909 
Princeton club could have spotted ’em 
three touchdowns!” 


alw iys 


fig who 


You say, “Rocky Marciano is the 
greatest!” And he'll reply, “Marciano? 
Who ever called HIM a fighter? Why 
Jim Corbett would have jabbed him 
deaf and blind!” 

It's no use. You can’t win an argu 
ment with this guy. Argument? Hah! 
He never argues. He TELLS you! Ac- 
cording to Mr. Moldy Fig, the athletes 
of today can’t compare to the athletes 
of his day. The way he tells it, the 
tamer, less 


dumb 


modern athlete is smaller 
iggressive, and less talented 

That, friends, is nonsense of the pu 
est bray serene. The fact is that Mr 
Moldy Fig’s day—no matter what it was 

couldn't compare athletically with the 
modern “day.” Our modern athlete is 
far superior to his ancient brother. How 
can he help it when 


1. He’s taller and heavier 


2. He knows far more about train- 
ing and condi ioOniIng 

3. He uses his body more effectively 
thanks to great improvements in skill 
execution 

4. Hes 
coac he s 

5. He 


and better facilities 


taught by far superior 


employs better equipment 

You can safely presume that the 
1954 Ohio State or U.C.L.A. eleven 
could have spotted any pre-1930 team 
three or four touchdowns: that the 
Minneapolis Lakers could have taken 
the Original Celtics by 30 points; and 
that Rocky Marciano could have toyed 
with Jim Jeffries or John L. Sullivan. 

But how can you prove this to the 
moldy figs? You can’t. It’s all a mat- 
ter of opinion. The tremendous differ- 
ences in playing conditions make it 
impossible to compare the records of 
one era with those of another—impos- 
sible, that is, with respect to team sports 
such as baseball, basketball, and foot 
ball 


There are 
(Continued on page 36) 


sports, however, which 


COMPARISON CHART OF TRACK RECORDS, 1912-1955 





EVENT 
100-Yard Dash 
220-Yard Dash 
440-Yard Run 
880-Yard Run 
One-Mile Run 
120-Yard High Hurdles 
220-Yard Low Hurdles 
High Jump 
Broad Jump 
Shot Put 
. Pole Vault 


Javelin Throw 


1912 
WORLD RECORDS 


9.6 sec 
Dan Kelly 


21.2 se 
Kelly-Wefers-Craig 


47 sec 


M. W. Long 


1:52.5 
J. E. Meredith 
4:15.4 


John Paul Jones 


15 sec 
F. C. Smithson 


23.6 sex 

A. ¢ Kraenzlein 
6'7 

D. Horine 


24 11% 
P. O'Connor 


5] 

Ralph Rose 
13’ 24" 

M. S. Wright 
204 %" 


(Unknown) 


1955 
WORLD RECORDS 


9.3 sec 
Patton-Hogan-Golliday 


20.2 sec 
Me! Patton 


46 sec 

Herb McKenley 
1:47.5 

Lon Spurrier 


3:58 
John Landy 


13.5 sec 
Dick Attlesey 


22.3 sec 
Harrison Dillard 


6’ 11 
Waiter Davis 
26’ 8\% 
Jesse 
60’ 10” 
Parry O'Brien 
15° 7%" 
Cornelius Warmerdam 
268" 2/2" 
Bud Held 


Owens 





1955 
H. S. RECORDS 


9.4 sec. 
J. Owens-J. Jackson 


20.7 sec. . 
Jesse Owens 


47.2 sec 
Eddie Southern 


1:52.3 
Don Bowden 


4;20.4 


Max Truex 


14.5 sec. 
Kirkpatrick-Batiste 


23.4 sec. 
Kirkpatrick-Lawrence 
6’ 10” 
Charles Dumas 
25’ 44" 
Monte Upshaw 
62’ 514" 
Don Vick* 
Fe a 
Jim Brewer 


219 
Bob Peoples 











*Made with 12-lb. shot (college and senior shot weighs 16 Ibs.) 








aGYM SHOES ARE THE 
SHOES TO CHOOSE! 


... because they help you play your very best 








Endurance is your biggest 


asset on the gym floor. And : PITT G 

“P.F”’ Gym Shoes—with the pepe pe FOR BOYS 
famous feature Posture afyes 

Foundation—help decrease at AND GIRLS 
foot and leg muscle strain... ’ yP 

help increase endurance. . 
help you go full speed longer. 


When you choose “P-F's” 
you get these other special 
features, too: tough traction 
tread soles for sure footing 
and fast stops and starts... 
cushion insoles plus uppers 
that “‘breathe”’ for extra 
comfort. 








Boys and Girls: ‘P-F”’ gym 
shoes are ideal to a you 
turn in your best performance 
in every gym class, every 
game. Stop in at your 
favorite store and get your 
pair today. 











1. The important “P-F" rigid wedge 
helps keep the weight of 
the body on the outside rT BODY WEIGHT 
of the normal foot— ¢ ON OUTSIDE 


decreasing foot 


means YS of normal foot with 

and leg muscle / } aid of “P-F’”’ rigid 

Posture strain, increasing . hele Los 4 - 

, = rig elps reduce 

Foundation endurance. <a fatigue and in- 
» -@ ee crease comfort. 








2. Sponge rubber f 
cushion o 


X-RAY DIAGRAM MLUSTRATES THE SCIENTIFIC PRINCIPLES OF “P-F" 








Gym Shoes are made only by 


P. ot B. F. Goodrich and Hood Rubber Co. “:”” 





PHIL DIDN’T GUESS WE 








YOU MEAN TWO GEORGEOUS GALS WALKED 
BY ME AND I DION’T EVEN SEE YOU 2 THAT!’s 
HAT THIS STORY 1S DOING TO ME/"THE MAN 
FROM LARAMIE’ ONE OF THIS 
MONTH'S TAB SELECTIONS. 





WELL! HE 
DION'T EVEN SAY 
*"Hi” TO US! 





I NEVER KNEW HOW MUCH FUN 
READING COULD BE UNTIL WE 
STARTED A CLUB IN OUR CLASS. 
TAB BOOKS ARE SWELL 
—AND INEXPENSIVE TOO. 
THEY . COST 
ONLY 254 AND 35¢. 


AND YOu GET ONE 
BOOK FREE FOR EVERY 
FOUR YOU BUY. 








SOUNDS TERRIFIC! I’M 
GOING TO ASK OUR 

TEACHER TO LET US 
START A CLUB. 


EACH MONTH EVERY TAB 


TAB BOOKS ARE SUPER! TAB GIVES YOU YOUR 
I CAN HARDLY WAIT FOR CHOICE OF 16 TOP 
EACH MONTH’S BOOKS Neveu Gloxs ike 

TO ARRive/ MESSE BACH MONTH’: 


MEMBER GETS A FREE PERSONAL 
_ COPY OF TAB NEWS, THE 
mony COLORFUL 4 PAGE 
PUBLICATION THAT 


ANNOUNCES THE 
16 NEW BOOK 
SELECTIONS. 
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TO MY TEACHER: 


I'd like to belong to TAB Club. 
Please send for the How to Stort 
@ Teen Age Book Club Kit os 
shown on page 8-T of your 
Scholastic Teocher edition of this 








Meeting at the Summit 


(Continued from page 17) 


while, at Geneva, Germany was like the 
jilted girl friend at a wedding—every- 
body thought about her, but nobody 
wanted to talk much about her. 

lhe Russians were worried about the 
growing power of West Germany. The 
West guard against Russian 
moves to weaken West Germany. 
Neither side wanted to quarrel openly 
about Germany. So both sides kept 
fairly quiet about her. 


was on 


The Big Four agreed to have their 


foreign ministers talk over Germany’s 
case at a meeting set for next month. 

The United States sees the problem 
of uniting Germany as very important. 
[he sooner Germany is united under a 
democratic government the better. The 
Russians seem to be stalling.*They say 
Europe must be peaceful and secure 
from aggression before they will agree 
to a united Germany. There is a close 
Big Four, between 
country and 


link, agreed the 
making Germany one 


bringing peace to Europe. 


OTHER THINGS TALKED ABOUT 


Germany wasn’t the only subject dis- 
cussed at the Geneva meeting. The 
other big topics were: 

1. Control of arms and disarmament. 

2. Lifting a corner of the Iron Cur- 
tain by encouraging travel and trade 
across it 

rhe U.S. President wanted the United 
States and the Soviet Union to exchange 
military secrets. The President sug- 
gested that Soviet planes fly over the 
United States, and American planes 
over Russia, photographing each other's 
defense bases and plants! The Russians 
said the idea just wouldn’t work 


he final act of the Big Four was to | 


instruct their foreign ministers to meet 
next month, 
Only time will 


tell how important 


Geneva was. Millions all over the globe | 
are hoping that the good beginning | 


made at Geneva will lead to a more 
neaceful 


I world 


OTHER SIGNS OF A “THAW” 

Meanwhile the cold war has taken a 
turn for the better on the other side 
f the world, too. Chinese Communists 
ind Americans have been talking about 
the possible release of U. S. civilians 
imprisoned in Red China. 


Even this isn’t all, Representatives | 


if over 70 countries met at Geneva in 
August to discuss peaceful uses of 
tomic energy. Several countries—in- 
luding Russia—set up atomic exhibits. 
Was the world on the way to a saner 
use of the dreadful power of the atom? 
As the summer of 1955 drew to an end, 
the future looked a lot brighter than it 
had a year before 








How do you rate on the 


PALDING SCOREBOARD ? 


Take this Spalding baseball quiz to see how you stand as a 
diamond expert. You'll find the answers at the bottom of the 
page. They'll score you as a Varsity, All Star or Olympic prospect. 


Q. This Hall-of-Famer 
holds the all-time pitching 
record of 511 victories. He's 


Q. A short fly that drops 
in safely between an in- 
fielder and an outficider is 
known as a. 


as he exe- 
(a) fade- 
dive, (c) 


Q. He's safe 
cutes a perfect . 
a-way, (b) nose 
hook slide 


Q. The umpires are all set 
to start the game, but how 
can you tell which one is 
the Umpire-in-chief” 


ee) nee | 


a. Recipient of the 1954 
award as the Most Valuable 
Player in the American 
League was catcher 


Qa. The runner “breaks” for 
home as the batter “lays 
down" a perfect bunt It's 
called the 


Play your best with Spalding. That's the name so many major leaguers like 
Warren Hacker and Bill Glynn depend on for the best in equipment, They're 
right, too. From the OFFICIAL National & American League baseballs, to spe 
cial Little League baseball shoes, Spalding baseball equipmerit will keep your 


game at its best. 


popular price 
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Shown here, Spalding OFFICIAL Little 
League shoes. Full sole, pre tested model 
Shown, too, the Spalding Trapper First 
Baseman’s mitt. Oiled glove leather at a 


SPALDING 


SETS THE PACE IN SPORTS 
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Athletes Are BETTER 
Than Ever! 
(Continugd from page 32) 


DO permit accurate comparisons. In 
swimming and track, for example, th 
standards of performance have r 
mained constant through thie 
This has enabled the expert to weigh 
the athletes of one generation against 
those of another. And in every instance 
the modern athlete has emerged on top! 
Take swimming, for instance. There 
are nine world records—and every one 
of them has been made since 1949! 


years 


Now take track. This is a port in 


which athletes have been running the 


leaping into the same 
air, and throwing the same objects 
What 
completely accurate standards of meas- 
urement could you ask for? 

For Mr. Moldy Fig’s benefit, we'd like 
to point out that the record book clearly 
modern 


same distances 


grandpa was it diapers more 


proves the superiority of th 
Out of the 21 
more than half were set 


And five go back 


generation, approved 
world records 
1952! 
before 1948! 

Even more startling is the fact that 
many high school boys are now turn- 


sinice only 


NewW...and priced right for your every writing need: 


Thrilling Writing Threesome 


— 


A Handsome 
New Bali Pen 


WEAREVER PresCiik® 
Richly designed, silvery 
metal ball pen. Won't 
smudge or transfer, Per- 
manent, instant-dry ink, 
non-leak, Large ink sup 
ply. Every cartridge 
per-tested. Choice of 
fine and medium 


points 
98: 


WEAREVER Pacemaker® 





——~ wWwartwr® 


| 
i 


An Exciting New Fountain Pen 


A Pencil That Never 
Needs Sharpening 


WEAREVER Liquascribe*. 
Amazi new retractable 7° 
ncil, Point can’t break 
kes a fine erasable 
pencil line. Wiil not 
smear or smudge. 
Comes with renewable 
eraser and replace- 
able cartridge. 


29+ 


Features 


precision-ground, Hardaloy®-tipped 
Replace-A-Point* in your choice of 


six styles. Speciali 


designed feed 


insures instant writing and smooth 
ink flow. Large ink capacity, Beau- 


tiful design $195 


includes 
point 


Here’s a trio of wonderful Wearever values for all your writing 
requirements, Made by the world’s largest pen maker . . . to 
give you real pride of ownership ... hours and hours of smooth, 
effortless writing. David Kahn, Inc., North Bergen, New Jersey. 


=: WEAREVER }.==.. 


FOUNTAIN PENS 
BALL PENS 


nice 








ing in better marks than the world 
record holders of the Jim Thorpe era 
(1912). Of the twelve world records 
of that day, more than half—or nine 
to be exact—have been bettered by 
American high school athletes! 

In 1912 the world record for the 
100-yurd dash was 9.6 seconds. James 
Jackson of Alameda (Calif.) High 
School reeled off the hundred in 9.4 
last May. The world record is 9.3, set 
by Mel Patton in 1948 and equalled 
by Hec Hogan in 1954 and Jim Golli- 
day in 1955. 

The 220-yard dash record in 1912 
was 21.2 seconds. Jesse Qwens ran it 
in 20.7 as a Cleveland schoolboy in 
1933. And Mel Patton set the current 
world mark of 20.2 in 1949. 

The 880-yard run mark in 1913 was 
1:52.5. Don Bowden of Abraham Lin- 
coln High School in San Jose, Calif., 
galloped it in 1:52.3 in 1954, while 
Lon Spurrier set ‘the world record 
(pending) of 1:47.5 earlier this year. 

In 1912 the world high hurdle record 
was 15 seconds flat. Two schoolboy 
athletes—Joe Batiste of Tucson (Ariz. ) 
H. S. and Leroy Kirkpatrick of Central 
H. S., El Centro, Calif.—have done it 
in 14.5, while Dick Attlesey lowered 
the world mark to 13.5 in 1950. 

The 220-yard low hurdle record in 
1912 was 23.6 seconds. The self-same 
Leroy Kirkpatrick and another school- 
hurler, Al Lawrence of Glendale 
H. S., have recorded 23.4 
timings. Harrison Dillard set the world 
mark of 22.3 in 1947 

The high jump record in 1912 was 
6 ft. 7 in. Charles Dumas of Centennial 
High School, Compton Calif., leaped 
6 ft. 10 in. this spring, while Walt 
Davis cleared 6-114 in 1953 for the 
world standard. 

The broad jump record in Thorpe’s 
time was 24 ft. 11% in. In May of 1954 
Monte Upshaw of Piedmont (Calif.) 
H. S. leaped 25-44%. The world record 
is Jesse Owens 26-8% (1935). 

The 1912 pole vault mark was 13 ft, 
2% in. Just this past April, Jim Brewer 
a callow sophomore at North Phoenix 
(Ariz.) H. S., hoisted himself 14 ft 
2 in.! The present world mark is Cor 
nelius Warmerdam’s 15-7% set in 1942 

The javelin record in 1912 was 204 
ft. % in. The current high school record 
is 219 ft., set by Bob Peoples of Classen 
H. S., Oklahoma City, Okla., in 1987, 
while the record (pending) is 
Bud Held’s recent heave of 268 ft. 2 
% in 

To the calm and collected ob- 
server, the conclusion is obvious: If 
modern athletes in every sport 
where standard yardsticks can be ap- 
plied, you must assume that the modern 
athlete outshines the old-timer right 
down the line—including team sports 
like football, ba«' ill, and baseball. 
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(Editor's Note: Since radio and TV 
operate on a 17-to-24-hour daily sched- 
ule, it would be impossible to list, in a 
limited space, all the good programs on 
the air—particularly local programs. 
Here we are listing the best evening 
and Sunday network programs in each 
of several categories. Use this list as a 
starting point to make up your own 
classroom list of “good looking and 
listening” on your local stations and 
hanneis. ) 


Television 

News and Discussions: See It Now 
CBS), Meet the Press (NBC), Face the 
Nation (CBS), Youth Wants to Know 
NBC), Youth Takes a Stand (CBS), 
Person to Person (CBS),+ Background 
NBC), Man of the Week (CBS), John 
Cameron Swayze (NBC), Douglas Ed- 
vards (CBS), John Daly (ABC). 
Drama: Cavalcade of America 
Robert Montgomery Presents 


(ABC), 
(NBC), 


Studio One (CBS), Omnibus (CBS), 
U. S. Steel Hour (CBS), Hallmark Hall 
of Fame (NBC, monthly), Kraft Tele- 
vision Theatre (NBC), Philco-Goodyear 
Television Playhouse (NBC), You Are 
There (CBS), Medic (NBC), Best of 
Broadway (CBS, monthly), Armstrong 
Circle Theatre (NBC), Producer’s Show- 
case (NBC, monthly), Ford Theatre 
(NBC), Four Star Playhouse (CBS), 
G. E. Theatre (CBS), Lux Video Thea- 
tre (NBC), Climax (CBS). 

Music (mostly classical): Television 
Opera Theatre (NBC, monthly), Voice 
of Firestone (ABC). 

Music (mostly popular): Your Hit 
Parade (NBC), Eddie Fisher Show 
(NBC), Dinah Shore Show (NBC), Perry 
Como Show (NBC), Tony Martin Show 
(NBC). 

Comedy and Variety: Mama (CBS), 
Toast of the Town (CBS), Colgate Va- 
riety Hour (NBC), Jackie Gleason (CBS), 
Disneyland (ABC), Herb Shriner (CBS), 
Adventures of Ozzie and Harriet (ABC), 
I Love Lucy (CBS), Jack Benny Show 
(CBS), George Gobel Show (NBC), 
Pride of the Family (ABC), Life with 
Father (CBS), Father Knows Best (CBS), 
Caesar's Hour (NBC), Frankie Laine 
Time (CBS). 

Documentary and Education: Wide, 
Widé World (NBC, monthly), Adven- 
ture (CBS), American Inventory (NBC), 
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The Search (CBS), Zoo Parade (NBC), 
Mr. Wizard (NBC). 


Radio 


News and Discussions: Edward R. 
Murrow (CBS), Lowell Thomas (CBS), 
Elmer Davis (ABC), Morgan Beatty 
(NBC), World News Roundup (CBS), 
Monitor (NBC), Capital Cloakroom 
(CBS), American Forum of the Air 
(NBC), Man of the Week (CBS), Meet 
the Press (NBC), Face the Nation (CBS), 
America’s Town Meeting (ABC), The 
Leading Question (CBS). 

Drama: Family Theatre (MBS). 

Music (mostly classical): Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra (NBC), New York Phil- 
harmonic Symphony (CBS), Telephone 
Hour (NBC), Voice of Firestone (ABC). 

Music (mostly popular); Eddie Fisher 
Show (NBC), Dinah Shore Show (NBC), 
Bing Crosby Show (CBS), Band of 
America (NBC) 

Comedy and Variety: Arthur Godfrey 
and His Friends (CBS), Adventures of 
Ozzie and Harriet (ABC), Bob Hope 
Show (NBC), Jack Benny Show (CBS). 


Insects Decide 

tie: “This is an ideal spot for a 
picnic.” 

She: “It must be. 


can't be wrong.” 


Fifty million insects 





Wihon makes footballs that 


— 


“‘Almoat any time you take a pass—especially 
in the flat or on a buttonhook—you're hit 
fast and hard! It’s tough not to fumble, bet feel, 
that’s where Wilson footballs are great. 
Because the leather has a more prominent 
pebble, you get an extra good grip. The new 
slimmer shape makes ’em easier to control 
when you're passing or punting, too. You'll 
notice the difference yourself, the minute you 


get your hands on a Wilson!” 


‘want to be caught!” : | 


says Hugh McEthenny, star halfback 
of the San Francisco 49ers 
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MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Wii “Tops, don’t miss. Wi Good 
Wi“ Fair. Save your money 


Comedy — (4 w al—(M 
Animated Cartoor A Westerr 


wvrrRomeo and fuliet (D) 
(D); Interrupted Melody (M) 
Long Legs (M); The Lady and th 
(A). 

MH Land of the Pharaohs D); The 
Dam Busters (D); Seven Litth 
(M); Not as a Stranger (D); Private 
of Major Benson (C). 

Pearl of the South Pacific (D); Moon 
fleet (D); Land of Fury (D); Franeis in 
the Navy (C); Khyber Patrol (D) 
Creature with the Atom Brain 
Mambo (D); The mand Mask (D). 


SENIORS! 


Drama—(D); 
mentary-(¥): 


Marty 
Daddy 
e Tramp 


Foys 


War 


(D); 





BE THE FIRST IN YOUR SCHOOL TO SELL | 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and earn Sensational Commissions! 


Have plenty of spending money 
during your senior year. Print- 
craft's wide selection of beautiful 
cards will enable you to sel! your 
entire class. America’s best plan 
and highest commission rate. No 
financial investment whatsoever 
required. Free cards for agents. 


Write today for free sample kit 


PRINTCRAFT, Dept. S 
1509 Maple ‘Street Scranton 5, Pa, 


RUN A SPARE-TIME 
CARD & GIFT SHOP 
ATHOME 


you want to earn exira money for your 

|, your church, your organization, here 
is on yd = friendly way to do in 
your spare time 


NO EXPERIENCE NEEDED © 





We will send samples of ovr new 1955 Christ 
reeting cards ond gifts. Show them to 
and ne 
earn up to | 


sf ¢ OSTS NOTHING TO START 
vs yout nome and addrew. We will rush o full 
tet of actual pss On approval with complete detoils 
on how to get started 


mas 
$—take thelr orders—and 


prof for yoursell 





REGAL GREETING CARD CO. vt 
[ DEPT. $M-9, FERNDALE. MICHIGAN 











ii“ i“"Teps, don't miss. i“ i"Good. 
“i tair. Save your money 


MIA IA ULYSSES (Paramount. Produced 
by Ponti-Delaurentis. Directed by 
Mario Camerini., Filmed in Techni- 
color.) 

Seven writers —including America’s 
Irwin Shaw and Ben Hecht —had a 
hand in adapting Homer's famous epic 
into this Italian-made movie. 
Perhaps “too many cooks spoiled the 
broth,” for the film falls short of being 
as great as lovers of the origina] Greek 
classic may have hoped it would be. 

Most of the film is presented in a 
series of disjointed flashbacks, and it 
sometimes becomes confilsing to re- 
member just what is happening when 
and where. However, the action is often 
exciting and the color photography is 
magnificent. 

Homer's Odyssey tells how U)ysses 
incurs the wrath of the after the 
Trojan War by destroying the Temple 
of Neptune. Ulysses is cursed to wan- 
der the seas for over ten years before 
he can return to his native Ithaca 

As with most movies, the original 
story has been altered here and there, 
and whole episodes left out. The epi- 
sodes which are kept fairly well intact 
are: the sack of Troy by the stratagem 
of the wooden horse; Ulysses’ encounter 
with the deadly Sirens; the shipwreck 
on the island of Circe en- 
chantress turns Ulysses’ crew into swine; 
Ulysses’ rescue by Nausicaa from a sec- 
ond shipwreck; the plunder of Ulysses’ 
home by his treacherous neighbors; and 
the final slaughter of his wife’s suitors 
on Ulysses’ return home. Omitted are 
the encounters with the Lotus-eaters 
with the monster Scylla, and with the 
whirlpool Charybdis. 

One of the best parts of the movie 
is Ulysses’ terrifying encounter with the 
one-eyed giant Cyclops. This episode 


poem 


gods 


where the 


a Ae, lung 


America’s finest 
silver-plated flute 


Sliles 


AT FINE MUSIC 
DEALERS EVERY WHERE 





combines some unusual trick photogra- 
phy with a gripping air of suspense. 
But the movie writers have consider- 
ably changed the method by which 
Ulysses and his men escape the giant. 

Kirk Douglas makes a completely be- 
lievable and heroic Ulysses. A cast of 
good Italian players fill most of the 
other roles. English dialogue has been 
effectively “dubbed in” for the foreign 


players. 


ii MY SISTER EILEEN (Columbic. 
Produced by Fred Kohimar. Directed 
by Richard Quine. Filmed in Techni- 
color and Cinemascope.) 

When Ruth and Eileen Sherwood 
leave their small home town in Ohio, 
they have dreams of setting New York 
on fire with their talents. Ruth (Betty 
Garrett) wants to be a magazine writer. 
Eileen (Janet Leigh) wants a stage 
career. But their high hopes get a sharp 
jolt from the realities (not to mention 
the absurdities) of Big City life. 

What happens to the two girls makes 
up the plot for one of the year’s fun- 
niest and bounciest musical comedies. 
The dialogue is fast and funny. And 
the situations the girls get into in their 
sub-street-level apartment in Greenwich 
Village are generally hilarious. 

Add to these qualities several good 
tunes by Jule 
Best of all are 
routines—spiritedly 


Styne and Leo Robin. 
deft and breezy 
danced by 
Betty and Janet together with two of 


some 
dance 
Broadway's best young dancers, Bob 
Fosse and Tommy Rall. 

Jack Lemmon is also on hand to pro- 
vide the romantic interest amidst all 
the hilarious hubbub. And Richard York 
has some riotous moments as an out-of 
work wrestler who loves to do house 
work 


MiwiATO CATCH A THIEF (Parc- 
mount. Directed by Alfred Hitchcock. 
Filmed in Technicolor and Vista- 
vision.) 

Alfred Hitchcock has held the top 
reputation for suspense movies for over 
20 years. From the looks of his newest 
picture, he’s not about to yield his 
crown, 

The first half of To Catch a Thief is 
equal to the most exciting film-making 
Hitchcock has ever done. There's a fast 
and furious auto chase over the French 
countryside, for example, that will 
leave you absolutely breathless. 

But then the film settles down into 
a merely average “whodunit”—and the 
solution is disappointingly unsurprising 
The story is an involved one, about an 
ex-jewel thief (Cary Grant) who tries 
to prove his innocence of a big theft 
by catching the real culprit. Grace 
Kelly is the love interest he meets in 
the course of his adventures. 





Sure Shot 


Ozark Zeke entered the village drug 
store and said: “I've heard a loi 
about those wonder drugs. Can you 
give me something that will keep me 
from growing any older?” 

“Sure thing,” replied the druggist. 


“Do you prefer arsenic or rat poison?” 


High Praise 


Notre Dame has recently instituted 
a special English course to familiarize 
their foreign students with American 
slang. 

What prompted it? Continued mis- 
handling of idioms, which reached a 
climax when one foreign student re- 
spectfully addressed a dean with, “I'm 
very pleased to meet you, sir. I've 
heard you are a wise guy.” 

Quote 


Self Portrait 


A housewife in the middle of her 
spring cleaning was interrupted by the 
doorbell. Answering it, she was con- 
fronted by a smiling man with a brief- 
case. 

“Good morning, madam,” he began. 

“I represe nt the Ajax Lightning Rod 


Co and —_ 
she snapped, 


“Not interested!” 
slamming the door. 
She had been back at work only 
about ten minutes when the bell rang 
again. It was another man. 
‘Good morning, madam,” he said. 
“I represent the Billings Bird Bath Co., 
interested,” 


and -" 

“Not snapped, 
slamming the door, 

Five minutes later the bell rang 
again. Furious, the woman went to the 
door, threw it open, and shouted at 
the new man who stood there, “I sup- 
pose you're going to tell me you repre- 
sent some idiotic outfit, too.” 

“That's for you to say, I guess,” re- 
plied the man. “I'm your Congressman.” 


she 


a 
Mai, on 

Bt. Louts Globe Democrat 
“New let‘’s not have any indecision, 
Slugger. You take it—or shall 1?” 


wey 


Shallow 

The dignified old lady watched with 
revulsion as the television co 
made his way through a slapstick rou- 
tine of very questionable taste. Finally 
she snapped the program off. 

“I’m afraid,” she announced haughti- 
ly, “that that’ channel is woefully in 
need of dredging.” 


Close Shave 


Two disgruntled farmers liked to 
gripe to each other. 





Let Your Parents 
Read World Week 


Parents, too, enjoy World Week. 
We know this because parents have 
written us and so have many stu- 
dents whose parents regularly read 
the magazine. So, why not take 
home your World Week after you 
have finished using it in school? 
Parents are usually interested in 
the materials approved for school 
use, and will be especially inter- 
ested in World Week because it 
contains so much news and back- 
ground for understanding it better. 

If your parents put up the sub- 
scription price, they will appreciate 
seeing how much you get for their 
money. 











“Never did see hay grow as short as 
mine this summer,” grumbled one. 

“You think yours is short,” snapped 

the other. “I had to lather mine to 
mow it.” 

Journeyman Barber 

Coming Attraction? 

“Have you read Webster's Dic 
tionary?” 

Fi: “No, I'll wait until they make it 


into a movie.” 
Texas Western Bi Burro 
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"wish J COULD GET 
GOoO PICTURES 
OF THE Crown!” 
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"iS A CINCH 
WITH SYLVANIA 
Press 25 
FLASHBULBS. 
JUST AS EASY AS 
OuTDOOR pictures” 
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it’s so easy to take any picture 
with the ALL- PURPOSE FLASHBULB 


Party fun is even better fun if you'll bring along 
your camera and some Sylvania Press 25 flash- 
bulbs! You'll be the hit of the party; and you'll 
get some grand shots to show the gang .. . to 
ahah te yew eee pepert 


SYLVANIA ELECTRIC PRODUCTS INC. 


1740 Broodwoy, New York 19, N. ¥. 


SYLVANIA’ 


Sylvania Press 25 gives you the right light for 
normal picture-taking. Crisp, clear pictures 
from as near as 6 feet to as for back 

os 25 feet . . . stops fast 


outsells all other brands a flashbulbs combined 
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| r’s an Arrow Camp ’n’ Campus plaid. Slip into it and you own 
the best-looking sport shirt to come down the pike in years. Get le, a 
them in blue, red, and the popular new charcoal. Just right for ' 

’ 


school and weekend, $3.95. “Sanforized”-labeled, Wear them first in fashion 


with new Arrow Chino Slacks. Perfect-fitting in tan, white or 
black with back-strap and pleatless front, $5.95. by Cluelt, Peabody & Co., lnc. 








